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Art. III. — 1. Travels through the Interior Parts of North 
America, in the Yedrs 1766, 1767, and 1768. By J. 
Carver, Esquire, Captain of a Company of Provincial 
Troops, during the late War with France. The Third 
Edition. To which is added, some Account of the Au- 
thor, and a Copious Index. London : printed for C. 
DiJly, H. Paine, and J. Phelps. 1780. 
2. Carver's Travels in Wisconsin. From the Third Lon- 
don Edition. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1838. 

It is not our purpose to review the Journal of the old 
traveller in the Northwest, though it is curious and interest- 
ing ; but to give, within the proper limits, an outline of the 
history of the Ohio valley from 1744 to 1774, a period "which 
has been generally despatched in two pages, but might, if 
well explored, fill a volume. In our last number but one, we 
sketched, with a few rapid strokes, the progress of French 
discovery in the valley of the Mississippi. The first travel- 
lers reached that river in 1673, and when the new year of 
1750 broke upon the great wilderness of the West, all was 
still a wilderness, except those little spots upon the prairies 
of Illinois, and among the marshes of Louisiana, of which we 
gave a list in that sketch. It is true, that some have told us 
that St. Vincent's, or Vincennes, upon the Wabash, was set- 
tled before the middle of the last century. Volney thought 
he found evidence of its settlement in 1735,* and Bishop 
Brute, the present Catholic bishop of Indiana, speaks of a 
missionary station at Vincennes in 1700, and of the death of 
a M. de Vincennes, who was sent to protect the post, in 
1735. f We Cannot, however, discover any early authority 
to support the traveller or the bishop. Charlevoix, whose 
History comes down to about 1735, makes no mention either 
in that, or in his Journal, of any such missionary station as 
that referred to by Bishop Brute, nor \s any point upon his 
map of the Wabash marked as a settlement ; and the M. de 
Vincennes whose death he mentions, was killed at the South. 
Vivier, who names the settlements of the West in 1750, says 
nothing of Vincennes, although he was giving to his reli- 
gious superiors an account of the missionary stations. J In a 

* Volney 's View, p. 336. 

t Butler's Kentucky. Intro, xviii. Note. 2d edition. 

i North American Review, Vol. XLVII1. p. 98. 
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volume of Memoir es on Louisiana, compiled from the min- 
utes of M. Dumont, and published in Paris in 1753, but 
probably written in 1749, though we have an account of the 
Wabash or St. Jerome, its course and origin, and the use 
made of it by the traders, not a word is found touching 
any fort, settlement, or station on it ; * and Vaudreuil, then 
governor of Louisiana, and afterwards of Canada, as quoted 
by Pownall, mentions, even in 1751, Fort Massac upon the 
Ohio, and Fort Miamis on the Maumee, but says nothing of 
a post on the Wabash, f Nor is this negative evidence all ; 
for, in a pamphlet published in London in 1755, called " The 
Present State of North America," which is accompanied with 
a map giving all the French forts and stations, we have a par- 
ticular account of the settlement of Vincennes. This work 
states, that in 1750 a fort was founded there, and that in 
1754, three hundred families were sent to settle about it. J 

In 1749, therefore, when the English first began to move 
seriously about sending men into the West, there were, we 
think, only the Illinois and lower country settlements ; the 
present States of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, being still in 
the possession of the Indians, though forts may have been 
founded at Sandusky and the mouth of the Maumee. 

Having seen on what the French claim to the West rested, 

* Mimoires Historiques sur la Louisiane, &c. &c. 

t Pownall's Memorial on Service in North America, &c, drawn up in 
1756. It forms an Appendix to his " Administration of the Colonies ; " 4th 
edition. London. 1768. 

t Present Slate of North America, p. 65. — See this settlement referred to 
by Governor Morris of Pennsylvania, 1754, in Sparks's Franklin, Vol. III., 
page 285. 

The French forts mentioned in this work as north of the Ohio, were, 

Two on French Creek, (Riviere des Bceufs.) 

Du Quesue. 

Sandusky. 

Miamis on Maumee. 

St. Joseph's on the St. Joseph's of Lake Michigan. 

Pontchartrain at Detroit. 

Missilimacanac. 

Fox River of Green Bay. 

Crevecoeur, ) „_ .. tu;„„;. 

Rock Fort, or Fort St. Louis, \ on the Illmo,s - 

Vincennes. 

Mouth of the Wabash. 

Cahokia. 

Kaskaskia. 

Mouth of the Ohio. 

Mouth of the Missouri. 
At the mouth of the Scioto (called in the work just named, the " Sikoder " ) 
the French had a post during the war of 1756 ; see Rogers's Journal, Lon- 
don, 1765 ; Post's Journal in Proud's Pennsylvania, Vol. II. App. p. 117. 
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viz. discovery and occupancy ; we now, before proceeding 
to the quarrel which arose for the possession of that Eden- 
like land, shall give, as well as we can, the grounds of the 
British claims to it. 

England, from the outset, claimed from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, on the ground that the discovery and possession of 
the seacoast was a discovery and possession of the country ; 
and, as is well known, her grants to Virginia, Connecticut, 
and other colonies were through to the South Sea. It was 
not upon this, however, that Great Britain relied in her contest 
with France ; she had other grounds, namely, actual discovery, 
and purchase or title of some kind from the Indian owners. 

Her claim on the score of actual discovery was poorly 
supported, and little insisted on ; the statements given by 
Coxe, as to Colonel Wood and others, will be found in our 
last volume.* Beside those, we have it from tradition, that 
in 1742, John Howard crossed the mountains from Virginia, 
sailed in a canoe made of a buffalo skin down the Ohio, and 
was taken by the French on the Mississippi ; f and this tradi- 
tion is confirmed by a note, contained in a London edition 
of Du Pratz, printed in 1774, in which the same facts as to 
Howard are substantially given as being taken from the offi- 
cial report of the Governor of Virginia, at the time of his 
expedition. But this expedition by Howard, even if true, 
could give England no claim to the West, for he made no 
settlement, and the whole Ohio valley had doubtless long be- 
fore been explored by the French traders ; it is, however, 
worthy of remembrance, as the earliest visit by an English- 
man to the West, which can be considered as distinctly au- 
thenticated. Soon after that time, traders undoubtedly began 
to flock thither from Pennsylvania and Virginia. In 1748, 
Conrad Weiser, an interpreter, was sent from Philadelphia 
with presents to the Indians at Logstown, an Indian town 
upon the Ohio, between Pittsburg and the Big Beaver creek, 
and we find the residence of English traders in that neigh- 
bourhood referred to as of some standing, even then. J 

* Vol. XLVIII. pp. 103, 104. 

\ Kereheval's Valley of Virginia, p. 67. 

X Butler's History of Kentucky, Vol. I. 2d edition, (Introd. xx.) gives the 
adventures of one Sailing in the West, as early as 1730 ; but his authority 
is a late work, (Chronicles of Border Warfare,) and the account is merely 
traditional, we presume ; Sailing is named in the note to Du Pratz, as 
having been with Howard in 1742. There are various vague accounts of 
English in the West, before Howard's voyage. Keating, in Long's Expedi- 
tion, speaks of a Colonel Wood, who had been there, beside the one men- 
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But the great ground whereon the English claimed domin- 
ion beyond the Alleghanies, was, that the Six Nations * 
owned the Ohio valley, and had placed it, with their other 
lands, under the protection of England. As early as 1684, 
Lord Howard, governor of Virginia, held a treaty with the 
Six Nations, at Albany, when, at the request of Colonel 
Dungan, the governor of New York, they placed themselves 
under the protection of the mother country. f This was again 
done in 1701 ; and, upon the 14th of September, 1726, 
a formal deed was drawn up, and signed by the chiefs, by 
which their lands were conveyed to England, in trust, " to 
be protected and defended by bis Majesty, to and for the use 
of the grantors and their heirs." J If, then, the Six Nations 
had a good claim to the western country, there could be little 
doubt that England was justified in defending that country 
against the French ; particularly as France, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, had agreed not to invade the lands of Britain's In- 
dian allies, or something to that effect. § But this claim of 
the New York savages has been disputed. Very lately, 
General William H. Harrison has attempted to disprove it, 
and show, that the Miami confederacy of Illinois and Ohio 
could not have been conquered by the Iroquois. || We shall 
not, at present, enter into the controversy ; but will only say, 
that to us the evidence is very strong, that, before 1680, the 
Six Nations had overrun the western lands, and were dreaded 

tioned by Coxe. In a work called " The Contest in America between Eng- 
land and America. By an Impartial Hand. London, 1757,"' we find it stated, 
that the Indians at Albany, in 1754, acknowledged that the English had 
been on the Ohio for thirty years. And in a memorial by the British min- 
istry, in 1755, they speak of the West as having been cultivated by Eng- 
land for " above twenty years." (Sparks's Franklin, Vol. IV. p. 330.) 

* When we first hear of the great northern confederacy, there were five 
tribes in it; viz. Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. 
Afterwards the Tuscaroras were conquered and taken into the confederacy, 
and it became the Six Nations. Still later, the Nanticokes, and Tuteloes, 
came into the union, which was, however, still called the Six Nations, though 
sometimes the Eight United Nations. This confederacy was by the French 
called the " Iroquois," by the Dutch " Maquas," by the other Indians " Men- 
give," and, thence, by the English, " Mingoes." These varied names have 
produced countless errors, and endless confusion. Thus, on the first page 
of Butler's History, we are told of the Iroquois or Mohawks ; and the Min- 
goes of the Ohio are almost always spoken of as a tribe. We have used the 
terms " Six Nations," and " Iroquois," and now and then " Mingoes," 
always meaning the whole confederacy. 

t Plain Facts, &c. Philadelphia, 1781. pp.22, 23. 

X This may be found at length in Pownall's Administration of the Colo- 
nies, 4th edition, London, 1768, p. 269. 

§ Sparks's Franklin, Vol. IV. p. 329. 

II See Harrison's Historical Address, 1837. 
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from Lake Michigan to the Ohio, and west to the Mississippi. 
In 1673, Allouez and Dablon found the Miarais upon Lake 
Michigan, fearing a visit from the Iroquois ; * and from this 
time forward we hear of them in that far land from all writers, 
genuine and spurious, f We cannot doubt, therefore, that 
they did overrun the lands claimed by them, and even planted 
colonies in what is now Ohio ; but that they had any claim, 
which a Christian nation should have recognised, to most of 
the territory in question, we cannot for a moment think, as 
for half a century at least it had been under the rule of other 
tribes, and, when the differences between France and Eng- 
land began, was, with the exception of the lands just above 
the head of the Ohio, the place of residence and the hunting- 
ground of other tribes. J 

But some of the western lands were also claimed by the 
British, as having been actually purchased. This purchase 
was said to have been made at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 
1744, when a treaty was held between the colonists and the 
Six Nations relative to some alleged settlements that had 
been made upon the Indian lands in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Maryland ; and to this treaty we now turn, — thankful 
that we have a very good and graphic account of it, written 
by Witham Marshe, who went as secretary with the commis- 
sioners for Maryland, and from whom we draw largely in illus- 
tration of the times, and the mode of treating with the Indians. 

After many days' journey, diversified with villanous bacon 
and eggs, and fine tongues and hams, " sorry rum and water, 
called bumbo," and generous wine, the Maryland commis- 
sioners reached Lancaster upon the 21st of June, before 
either the governor of Pennsylvania, the Virginia commis- 
sioners, or the Indians, had arrived ; though all but the na- 
tives came that evening. Having got a good dinner, "to 
their great comfort," and engaged beds, they went out to look 
at the town, which had then been settled about sixteen years. 
They found it well laid out, but very dirty, and inhabited by 
a mixture of Dutch, Scotch, Irish, English, and Israelites. 
Most of the houses were of wood, two stories high, and much 
as they are now, but dirtier. The water was bad, and in dry 

* Charlevoix, Vol. II. Paris ed. 1744. p. 252. 

f See Charlevoix, La Hontan, Hennepin, Tonti, &c. 

I " In 1744, when the Lancaster treaty was held with the Six Nations, 
some of their number were making war upon the Catawbas." — Mar she's 
Journal, Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. VIL, pp. 190, 191. 

VOL. XLIX. NO. 104. 10 
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weather the air was hot and dusty ; and before the houses 
were heaps of dirt filled with vermin. The market was good, 
and provisions " prodigiously cheap." It being summer, the 
commissioners suffered much from the " Dutch fleas," and 
their auxiliaries ; so much, indeed, that many preferred the 
court-house floor. 

The next forenoon wore wearily away, and all were glad 
to sit down, at one o'clock, to a dinner in the court-house, 
which the Virginians gave their friends, and from which not 
many were drawn, even by the coming of the Indians, who 
came, to the number of two hundred and fifty-two, with 
squaws and little children on horseback, and with their fire- 
arms, and bows, and arrows, and tomahawks, and, as they 
passed the court-house, invited the white men with a song 
to renew their former treaties. On the outskirts of the town, 
vacant lots had been chosen for the savages to build their wig- 
wams upon, and thither they marched on with Conrad Weiser, 
their friend and interpreter,* while the Virginians "drank the 
loyal healths," and finished their entertainment. After din- 
ner they went out to look at their dark allies, who had few 
shirts among them, and those black from wear, and who were 
very ragged and shabby ; at all which the well-clad and high- 
fed colonists bit their lips, but feared to laugh. That after- 
noon the chiefs and commissioners met at the court-house, 
" shaked hands," smoked a pipe, and drank "a good quantity 
of wine and punch." The next day, being Saturday, the 
English went "to the Dunkers' nunnery," and the Indians 
drank, and danced, and shrieked. Monday, the speaking 
began, to the satisfaction of all parties, and ended merrily 
with dancing, and music, and a great supper. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday, also, speeches were made, varied by dances, 
in which appeared some very disagreeable women, who 
" danced wilder time than any Indians." On Thursday the 
goods were opened, wherewith the Maryland people wished 
to buy the Indian claim to the lands on which settlements had 
been made. These goods were narrowly scanned by the red 
men, -but at last taken for £220 Pennsylvania money, after 
which they drank punch. Friday, the Six Nations agreed to 
the grant desired by the Marylanders, and punch was drunk 
again ; and, on Saturday, a dinner was given to the chiefs, 

* For some idea of Weiser, see Proud's History of Pennsylvania, Vol. II., 
p. 316, where a long letter by him is given. 
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" at which," says Marshe, " they fed lustily, drank heartily, 
and were very greasy before they finished." At this dinner, 
the Indians bestowed on the governor of Maryland the name 
of Tocaryhogon, meaning " Living in the honorable place." 
After this came much drinking, and when that had gone for- 
ward some time, the Indians were called on to sign the deed 
which had been drawn up, and the English again " put about 
the glass, pretty briskly." Next, the commissioners from 
Virginia, supported by a due quantity of wine and bumbo, 
held their conference with the Indians, and received from 
them " a deed releasing their claim to a large quantity of land 
lying in that colony ; " and upon this it was that a claim to the 
western lands was founded, as we learn from the pamphlet 
called " Plain Facts," for Marshe gives us no particulars. 
From this pamphlet * it would seem, that the Indians were 
persuaded to give a deed "recognising the King's right to all 
lands that are, or by his Majesty's appointment shall be, within 
the colony of Virginia." For this they received £200 in 
gold, and a like sum in goods, with a promise that, as settle- 
ments increased, more should be paid, which promise was 
signed and sealed. We need make no comment upon this 
deed, nor speculate upon the probable amount of bumbo 
which produced it. The commissioners from Virginia, at this 
treaty of Lancaster, were Colonel Thomas Lee and Colonel 
William Beverley, f 

On the 5th of July, every thing having been settled satis- 
factorily, the commissioners left " the filthy town " of Lan- 
caster, and took their homeward way, having suffered much 
from the vermin and the water, though when they used the 
latter would be a curious inquiry. 

Such was the treaty of Lancaster, upon which, as a cor- 
ner-stone, the claim of the colonists to the West, by pur- 
chase, rested ; and upon this, and the grant from the Six 
Nations, Great Britain relied in all subsequent steps. 

As settlements extended, and the Indians murmured, the 
promise of further pay was called to mind, and Weiser was 

* " Plain Facts, being an Examination, fyc., and a Vindication of the 
Grant from the Six United Nations of Indians to the Proprietors of Indiana 
vs. the Decision of the Legislature of Virginia, pp. 29 - 39. Philadelphia : 
R. Aitken. 1781. See also Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. p. 480. — As a 
general rule we have little faith in party pamphlets ; but the one just quoted, 
so far as we can judge, is accurate as to its main facts. 

t Marshe 's Journal. 
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sent across the Alleghanies to Logstown, in 1748, * with 
presents, to keep the Indians in good humor ; and also to 
sound them, probably, as to their feeling with regard to large 
settlements in the West, which some Virginians, with Colo- 
nel Thomas Lee, the Lancaster commissioner, at their head, 
were then contemplating, f The object of these proposed 
settlements was not the cultivation of the soil, but the mo- 
nopoly of the Indian trade, which, with all its profits, had till 
that time been in the hands of unprincipled men, half civil- 
ized, half savage, who penetrated to the lakes of Canada and 
competed everywhere with the French for skins and furs ; 
three such " impudent Indian traders" as once took posses- 
sion of our Secretary Marshe's bed at Lancaster, and were 
with difficulty driven out. It was now proposed in Virginia 
to turn these fellows out of their good berth beyond the 
mountains, by means of a great company, which should hold 
lands and build trading-houses, import European goods regu- 
larly and export the furs of the West in return to London. 
Accordingly, after Weiser's conference with the Indians at 
Logstown, which was favorable to their views, Thomas Lee, 
with twelve other Virginians, among whom were Lawrence 
and Augustine, brothers of George Washington, and also Mr. 
Hanbury of London, formed an association which they called 
the " Ohio Company," and in 1748, petitioned the King for a 
grant beyond the mountains. This petition was approved by 
the monarch, and the government of Virginia was ordered to 
grant to the petitioners half a million of acres within the 
bounds of that colony, beyond the Alleghanies, two hundred 
thousand of which were to be located at once. This portion 
was to be held for ten years free of quitrent, provided the 
company would put there one hundred families within seven 
years, and build a fort sufficient to protect the settlement ; 
all which the company proposed, and prepared to do at once, 
and sent to London for a cargo suited to the Indian trade, 
which was to come out so as to arrive in November, 1749. 



* Plain Facts, pp. 40, 119, 120. 

t Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. p. 478. Scarce anything was known of 
the old Ohio Company, until Mr. Sparks's inquiries led to the note referred 
to ; and even now so little is known, that we cannot but hope some Histor- 
ical Society will prevail on Mr. Mercer of Virginia, who holds the papers of 
that Company, to allow their publication. No full history of the West can 
be written, until the facts relative to the great land companies are better 
known. 
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But the French were not blind all this while. They saw, 
that, if the British once obtained a strong-hold upon the Ohio, 
they might not only prevent their settlements upon it, but 
must at last come upon their lower posts, and so the battle 
be fought sooner or later. To the danger of the English 
possessions in the West, Vaudreuil, the French governor, 
had been long alive. Upon the 10th of May, 1744, he wrote 
home representing the consequences that must come from 
allowing the British to build a trading-house -among the 
Creeks ; * and, in November, 1748, he anticipated their seiz- 
ure of Fort Prudhomme, which was upon the Mississippi be- 
low the Ohio, f Nor was it for mere sickly missionary stations 
that the governor feared ; for, in the year last-named, the Illi- 
nois settlements, few as they were, sent flour and corn, the 
hams of hogs and bears, pickled pork and beef, myrtle wax, 
cotton, tallow, leather, tobacco, lead, iron, copper, some little 
buffalo wool, venison, poultry, bear's grease, oil, skins, and 
coarse furs, to the New Orleans market. Even in 1746, 
from five to six hundred barrels of flour went thither from 
Illinois, convoys annually going down in December with the 
produce. J Having these fears, and seeing the danger of the 
late movements of the British, Gallisoniere, then governor of 
Canada, determined to place, along the Ohio, evidences of the 
French claim to, and possession of, the country ; and for that 
purpose, in the summer of 1749, sent Louis Celeron, with a 
party of soldiers, to place plates of lead, on which were writ- 
ten out the claims of France, in the mounds, and at the 
mouths of the rivers. § Of this act, William Trent, who was 
sent out in 1752 by Virginia, to conciliate the Indians, heard 
while upon the Ohio, and mentioned it in his Journal ; and 
within a few years, one of the plates, with the inscription 
partially defaced, has been found near the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum. Of this plate, the date upon which is August 16th, 

* Pownall's Memorial on Service in America, as before quoted. Vau- 
dreuil came out as Governor of Canada in 1755. — Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, Vol. VII., p. 105. See also Holmes's Annals, Vol. II. p. 23. 

t Pownall's Memorial. 

t tbid. 

§ Sparks's Washington, Vol. II., p. 430. — Atwater's History of Ohio, 
1st edition, p. 109. — Transactions of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Vol. II. pp. 535-541. De Witt Clinton received the plate mentioned in the 
text from Mr. Atwater, who says it was found at the mouth of the Muskin- 
gum, though marked as having been placed at the mouth of Venango (Te- 
nangue) river (French Creek, we presume). 
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1749, a particular account was sent, by De Witt Clinton, 
to the American Antiquarian Society, in whose second vol- 
ume (p. 535-541) the inscription maybe found at length. 
By this step, the French, perhaps, hoped to quiet the title 
to the river " Oyo " ; but it produced not the least result. In 
that very year, we are told, a trading-house was built by the 
English upon the Great Miami, at the spot since called Lor- 
amie's Store ; * while, from another source we learn, that 
two traders were, in 1749, seized by the French upon the 
Maumee. At any rate, the storm was gathering ; the Eng- 
lish company was determined to carry out its plan, and the 
French were determined to oppose them. 

During 1750, we hear of no step, by either party ; but in 
February, 1751, we find Christopher Gist, the agent who had 
been appointed by the Ohio Company to examine the western 
lands, upon a visit to the Twigtwees or Tuigtuis, who lived 
upon the Miami river, one hundred and fifty miles from its 
mouth, f In speaking of this tribe, Mr. Gist says nothing of 
a trading-house among them, (at least in the passage from his 
Journal quoted by Mr. Sparks,) but he tells us, they left the 
Wabash for the sake of trading with the English ; and we have 
no doubt, that the spot which he visited was at the mouth of 
Loramie's Creek, where, as we have said, a trading-house 
was built about or before this time. Gist says, the Twig- 
twees were a very numerous people, much superior to the 
Six Nations, and that they were formerly in the French in- 
terest. Wynne speaks of them as the same with the Ottawas ; 
but Gist undoubtedly meant the great Miamis confederacy ; 
for he says, that they are not one tribe, but " many different 
tribes, under the same form of government. " f Upon this 
journey Gist went as far down the Ohio as the Falls, and was 
gone seven months, though the particulars of his tour are still 
unknown to us ; his Journal, with the exception of one or two 
passages published by Mr. Sparks, still resting in manu- 
script. 

Having thus generally examined the land upon the Ohio, 

* Contest in America, by an Impartial Hand. Once this writer speaks 
of this post as upon the Wabash, but he doubtless meant that on the 
Miami. 

t Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. p. 37. 

X See Harrison's Discourse, already quoted. — Franklin, (Sparks's Frank- 
lin, Vol. IV. p. 71,) speaks of the Piankeshaws, a tribe of the Twigtwees ; 
and again, of the Miamis or Twigtwees (Ibid., Vol. III. p. 72). 
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in November Gist commenced a thorough survey of the tract 
south of the Ohio and east of the Kanawha, which was that 
on which the Ohio Company proposed to make their first set- 
tlement. He spent the winter in that labor. Meanwhile no 
treaty of a definite character had yet been held with the 
western Indians ; and, as the influence both of the French and 
of the independent English traders, was against the company, 
it was thought necessary to do something, and the Virginia 
government was desired to invite the chiefs to a conference 
at Logstown, which was done. 

All this time the French had not been idle. They not only 
stirred up the savages, but took measures to fortify certain 
points on the upper waters of the Ohio, from which all lower 
posts might be easily attacked, and, beginning at Presqu'Ile, 
or Erie, on the lake, prepared a line of communication with 
the Alleghany. This was done by opening a wagon-road 
from Erie to a little lake lying at the head of French Creek, 
where a second fort was built, about fifteen miles from that at 
Erie. When this second fort was fortified we do not clearly 
learn ; but some time in 1752, we believe.* But lest, while 
these little castles were quietly rising amid the forest, the 
British also might strengthen themselves too securely to be 
dislodged, a party of soldiers was sent to keep the Ohio clear ; 
and this party, early in 1752, having heard of the trading- 
house upon the Miamis, and, very likely, of the visit to it by 
Gist, came to the Twigtwees and demanded the traders, as 
unauthorized intruders upon French lands. The Twigtwees, 
however, were neither cowards nor traitors, and refused to 
deliver up their friends, f The French then attacked the 
trading-house, which was probably a block-house, and, after 
a severe battle, in which fourteen of the natives were killed, 
and others wounded, took and destroyed it, carrying the tra- 
ders away to Canada as prisoners, or, as one account says, 

* Washington's Journal, of 1753. — Mante, in his History of the War, 
says, early in 1753; but there was a post at Erie when the traders were 
taken, before June, 1752. 

t Sparks's Franklin, Vol. IV. p. 71. — Vol. III. p. 230. Plain Facts, p. 
42. — Contest in North America, &c. p. 36. — Western Monthly Magazine, 
1833. — This fort was always referred to in the early treaties of the United 
States with the Indians ; see Land Laws. — Several other captures beside 
this are referred to by Franklin and others. The attack on Logstown, 
spoken of by Smollett and Russell, was doubtless this attack on the Miamis 
post. Smollett ; George II. Chap. IX. See also Burk's Virginia, Vol. III. 
p. 170. 
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burning some of them alive. This fort, or trading-house, 
was called by the English writers Pickawillany. * 

Such was the fate of the first British settlement in the Ohio 
valley, of which we have any record. It was destroyed early 
in 1752, as we know by the fact, that its destruction was re- 
ferred to by the Indians at the Logstown treaty in June. 
What traders they were who were taken, we do not know 
with certainty. Some have thought them agents of the Ohio 
Company ; but Gist's proceedings about the Kenhawa do not 
favor the idea, neither do the subsequent steps of the company ; 
and in the " History of Pennsylvania," ascribed to Franklin, 
we find a gift of condolence made by that Province to the 
Twigtwees for those slain in defence of the traders among 
them, in 1752, which leads us to believe that they were inde- 
pendent merchants from that colony. Blood had now been 
shed, and both parties became more deeply interested in the 
progress of events in the West. 

The English, on their part, determined to purchase from 
the Indians a title to the lands they wished to occupy, by 
fair means or foul ; and, in the spring of 1752, Messrs. Fry, 
Lomax, and Patton were sent from Virginia to hold a confer- 
ence with the natives at Logstown, learn what they objected 
to in the treaty of Lancaster, of which it was said they com- 
plained, and settle all difficulties, f On the 9th of June, the 
commissioners met the red men at Logstown : this was a 
little village, seventeen miles and a half below Pittsburg, upon 
the north side of the Ohio. $ It had long been a trading- 
point, but had been abandoned by the Indians in 1750. § 
Here the Lancaster treaty was produced, and the sale of the 
western lands insisted upon ; but the chiefs said, " No ; they 
had not heard of any sale west of the warrior's road, which 
ran at the foot of the Alleghany ridge." The commissioners 
then offered goods for a ratification of the Lancaster treaty ; 
spoke of the proposed settlement by the Ohio Company ; and 

* A memorial of the King's ministers, in 1755, refers to it as " Pickawil- 
lanes, in the centre of the territory between the Ohio and the Wabash." — 
Sparks's Franklin, Vol. XV. p. 330. 

t Plain Facts, p. 40. — Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. p. 480. 

t Croghan, in his Journal says, that Logstown was south of the Ohio. 
(Butler's Kentucky, App.) The river is itself nearly north and south at the 
spot in question ; but we always call the Canada side the north side, having 
reference to the general direction of the stream. 

§ Bouquet's Expedition. London, 1766. p. 10. — Logstown is given on 
the map accompanying this volume. 
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used all their persuasions to secure the land wanted. Upon 
the 11th of June, the Indians replied. They recognised the 
treaty of Lancaster, and the authority of the Six Nations 
to make it, but denied that they had any knowledge of the 
western lands being conveyed to the English by said deed ; 
and declined, upon the whole, having any thing to do with 
the treaty of 1744. " However," said the savages, " as 
the French have already struck the Twigtwees, we shall be 
pleased to have your assistance and protection, and wish you 
would build a fort at once at the Fork of the Ohio." * But 
this permission was not what the Virginians wanted ; so they 
took aside Montour, the interpreter, who was a son of the 
famous Catherine Montour, f and a chief among the Six Na- 
tions, being three-fourths of Indian blood, and persuaded him 
by valid arguments (of the kind which an Indian most appre- 
ciates, doubtless,) to use his influence with his fellows. This 
he did ; and, upon the 13th of June, they all united in signing 
a deed, confirming the Lancaster treaty in its full extent, con- 
senting to a settlement southeast of the Ohio, and guaran- 
tying that it should not be disturbed by them. J By such 
means was obtained the first treaty with the Indians in the 
Ohio valley. 

All this time the two powers beyond the Atlantic were in 
a professed state " of profound peace " ; and commissioners 
were at Paris trying to out-manoeuvre one another with regard 
to some of the disputed lands in America, § though in the 
West all looked like war. We have, seen how the Eng- 
lish outwitted the Indians, and secured themselves, as they 
thought, by their politic conduct. But the French, in this 
as in all cases, proved that they knew best how to manage 
the natives ; and, though they had to contend with the old 
hatred felt toward them by the Six Nations, and though they 
by no means refrained from strong acts, marching through 

* Plain Facts, p. 42. 

t For a sketch of this woman, see Massachusetts Historical Collections, 
First Series, Vol. VII. p. 189, or Stone's Life of Brant, Vol. I. p. 339. 
She had two sons, Andrew and Henry. The latter was a captain among 
the Iroquois, the former a common interpreter, apparently. Andrew was 
taken by the French in 1749. Which of them was at Logstown we are 
not told ; but, from his influence with the Indians, it was probably Henry. 

t Plain Facts, pp. 38-44. The Virginia commissioners were men of 
high character, but treated with the Indians according to the ideas of their 
day. 

§ See Smollett ; George II., chapters viii. and ix. 

VOL. XLIX. NO. 104. 11 
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the midst of the Iroquois country, attacking the Twigtwees, 
and seizing the English traders, nevertheless they did suc- 
ceed, as the British never did, in attaching the Indians to 
their cause. As an old chief of the Six Nations said at Eas- 
ton, in 1758 ; " The Indians on the Ohio left you because of 
your own fault. When we heard the French were coming, 
we asked you for help and arms, but we did not get them. 
The French came, they treated us kindly, and gained our 
affections. The Governor of Virginia settled on our lands 
for his own benefit, and, when we wanted help, forsook 
us."* 

So stood matters at the close of 1752. The English had 
secured (as they thought) a title to the Indian lands south- 
east of the Ohio, and Gist was at work laying out a town and 
fort there on Sburtees (Chartier's) Creek, about two miles 
below the Fork, f Eleven families also were crossing the 
mountains to settle at the point where Gist had fixed his own 
residence, west of Laurel Hill, and not far from the Youghi- 
ogany. Goods too bad come from England for the Ohio 
Company, which, however, they could not well, and dared 
not, carry beyond Will's Creek, the point where Cumberland 
now stands, whence they were taken by the traders and In- 
dians ; and there was even some prospect of a road across 
the mountains to the Monongahela. 

On the other hand, the French were gathering cannon and 
stores upon Lake Erie, and, without treaties or deeds for land, 
were gaining the good-will of even inimical tribes, and pre- 
paring, when all was ready, to strike the blow. Some of the 
savages, it is true, remonstrated. They said they did not 
understand this dispute between the Europeans, as to which 
of them the western lands belonged to, for they did not be- 
long to either. But the French bullied when it served their 
turn, and flattered when it served their turn, and all the while 
went on with their preparations, which were in an advanced 
state early in 1753. \ 

In May of that year, the governor of Pennsylvania in- 
formed the Assembly of the French movements, a knowledge 
of which was derived, in part at least, from Montour, who 

* Plain Facts, p. 55. — Pownall's Memoir on Service in North America. 
t Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. pp. 433, 482, and map, p. 38. 
X See in Washington's Journal, the Speech of Half-king to the French 
commander, and his answer. — Sparks'g Washington, Vol. IX. p. 434. 
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had been present at a conference between the French and 
Indians relative to the invasion of the West. * The assembly 
thereupon voted six hundred pounds for distribution among 
the tribes, besides two hundred for the present of condolence 
to the Twigtwees, already mentioned. This money was not 
sent, but Conrad Weiser was despatched in August to learn 
how things stood among the Ohio savages, f Virginia was 
moving also. In June, or earlier, a commissioner was sent 
westward to meet the French, and ask how they dared invade 
his Majesty's province. This messenger went to Logstown, 
but was afraid to go up the Alleghany, as instructed. J Trent 
was also sent out with guns, powder, shot, and clothing for 
the friendly Indians ; and then it was, that he learned the fact 
already stated, as to the claim of the French, and their burial 
of medals in proof of it. While these measures were taken, 
another treaty with the wild men of the debatable land was 
also in contemplation ; and in September, 1753, William 
Fairfax met their deputies at Winchester, Virginia, where he 
concluded a treaty, with the particulars of which we are un- 
acquainted, but on which, we are told, was an indorsement, 
stating that such was their feeling, that he had not dared to 
mention to them either the Lancaster or the Logstown treaty ; § 
a most sad comment upon the modes taken to obtain those 
grants. 

Soon after this, no satisfaction being obtained from the 
Ohio, either as to the force, position, or purposes of the 
French, Robert Dinwiddie, then Governor of Virginia, de- 
termined to send to them another messenger, and selected a 
young surveyor, who, at the age of nineteen, had received the 
rank of major, and whose previous life had inured him to 
hardship and woodland ways, while his courage, cool judg- 
ment, and firm will, all fitted him for such a mission. This 
young man, as" all know, was George Washington, who was 
twenty-one years and eight months old, at the time of the 
appointment. || With Gist as his guide, Washington left 
Will's Creek, where Cumberland now is, on the 15th 
of November, and, on the 22d, reached the Mononga- 
hela about ten miles above the Fork. Thence he went 
to Logstown, where he had long conferences with the chiefs 

* Sparks's Franklin, Vol. III. p. 219. t Ibid. p. 230. 

t Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. p. 430. § Plain Facts, p. 44, 

|| Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. pp. 428-447. 
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of the Six Nations living in that neighbourhood. Here he 
learned the position of the French upon the Riviere aux 
Bwufs, and the condition of their forts. He heard also 
that they had determined not to come down the river till the 
following spring, but had warned all the Indians, that, if they 
did not keep still, the whole French force would be turned 
upon them ; and that, if they and the English were equally 
strong, they would divide the land between them, and cut off 
all the natives. These threats, and the mingled kindness and 
severity of the French, had produced the desired effect. 
Shingiss, king of the Delawares, feared to meet Washing- 
ton, and the Shannoah (Shawanee) chiefs would not come 
either. * 

The truth was, these Indians were in a very awkward po- 
sition. They could not resist the Europeans, and knew not 
which to side with ; so that a non-committal policy was much 
the safest, and they were wise not to return by Washington 
(as he desired they should) the wampum received from the 
French, as that would have been equivalent to breaking with 
them. 

Finding that nothing could be done with these people, 
Washington left Logstown on the 30th of November, and, 
travelling amid cold and rain, reached Venango, an old Indian 
town at the mouth of French Creek, on the 4th of the next 
month. Here he found the French, with their wine, and 
self-confidence, and other comfortable things ; and here, 
through the rum, and the flattery, and the persuasions of his 
enemies, he very nearly lost all his Indians, even his old 
friend the Half-king. Patience and good faith conquered, 
however, and, after another pull through mires and creeks, 
snow, rain, and cold, upon the 11th he reached the fort at the 
head of French Creek. Here he delivered Governor Din- 
widdie's letter, took his observations, received his answer, 
and upon the 16th set out upon his return journey, having had 
to combat every art and trick, "which the most fruitful brain 
could suggest," in order to get his Indians away with him. 
Flattery, and liquor, and guns, and provision were showered 
upon the Half-king and his comrades, while Washington him- 
self received bows, and smirks, and compliments, and a plen- 
tiful store of creature-comforts also. 

* Shingiss. or Shingask, was the great Delaware warrior of that day, and 
did the British much mischief. — See Heckewelder's Jfurrative, p* 64. 
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From Venango, Washington and Gist went on foot, leaving 
their Indian friends to the tender mercies of the French. 
Of their hardships and dangers, we need say nothing ; every 
schoolboy knows them.* In spite of them, however, they 
reached Will's Creek, on the 6th of January, well and sound. 
During the absence of the young messenger, steps had been 
taken to fortify and settle the point formed by the junction of 
the Monongahela and Alleghany ; and, while upon his return, he 
met " seventeen horses, loaded with materials and stores for 
a fort at the Fork of the Ohio," and, soon after, "some families 
going out to settle." These steps were taken by the Ohio 
Company ; but, as soon as Washington returned with the letter 
of St. Pierre, the commander on French Creek, and it was 
perfectly clear that neither he nor his superiors meant to yield 
the West without a struggle, Governor Dinwiddie wrote to 
the Board of Trade, stating, that the French were build- 
ing another fort at Venango, and that in March twelve or 
fifteen hundred men would be ready to descend the river with 
their Indian allies, for which purpose three hundred canoes 
had been collected ; and that Logstown was then to be made 
head-quarters, while forts were built in various other positions, 
and the whole country occupied. He also sent expresses to 
the governors of Pennsylvania and New York, calling upon 
them for assistance ; and, with the advice of his council, pro- 
ceeded to enlist two companies, one of which was to be 
raised by Washington, the other by Trent, who was a fron- 
tier man. This last was to be raised upon the frontiers, and 
proceed at once to the Fork of the Ohio, there to complete 
in the best manner, and as soon as possible, the fort begun 
by the Ohio Company ; and in case of attack, or any attempt 
to resist the settlements, or obstruct the works, those resist- 
ing were to be taken, or if need were, killed, f 

While Virginia was taking these strong measures, which 
were fully authorized by the letter of the Earl of Holder- 
nesse, Secretary of State, ^ written in the previous August, 
and which directed the governors of the various provinces, 
after representing to those who were invading his Majesty's 

* Three out of five men who went with Washington, were so badly 
frost-bitten as to become unable to go on. — Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. 
p. 55. 

t Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. pp. 1, 431, 446.— Sparks's Franklin, Vol. 
III. p. 254. 

t Sparks's Franklin, Vol, III. p. 251, where the letter is given. 
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dominions the injustice of the act, to call out the armed force 
of the province, and repel force by force ; — while Virginia 
was thus acting, Pennsylvania was discussing the question, 
whether the French were invading his Majesty's dominions, — 
the governor on one side, and the Assembly on the other,* — 
and New York was preparing to hold a conference with the 
Six Nations, in obedience to orders from the Board of Trade, 
written in September, 1753. f These orders had been sent 
out in consequence of the report in England, that the natives 
would side with the French, because dissatisfied with the 
occupancy of their lands by the English ; and simultaneous 
orders were sent to the other provinces, directing the gov- 
ernors to recommend their Assemblies to send commissioners 
to Albany to attend this grand treaty, which was to heal all 
wounds. New York, however, was more generous when 
called on by Virginia, than her neighbour on the south, and 
voted, for the assistance of that colony, five thousand pounds 
currency. J 

It was now April, 1754. The fort at Venango was fin- 
ished, and all along the line of French Creek troops were 
gathering ; and the wilderness echoed the strange sounds of a 
European camp, — the watchword, the command, the clang 
of muskets, the uproar of soldiers, the cry of the sutler ; and 
with these were mingled the shrieks of drunken Indians, won 
over from their old friendship by rum and soft words. Scouts 
were abroad, and little groups formed about the tents or huts 
of the officers, to learn the movements of the British. Canoes 
were gathering, and cannon were painfully hauled here and 
there. All was movement and activity among the old forests, 
and on hill-sides, covered already with young wild flowers, 
from Lake Erie to the Alleghany. In Philadelphia, mean- 
while, Governor Hamilton, in no amiable mood, had sum- 
moned the Assembly, and asked them if they meant to help 
the King in the defence of his dominions ; and had desired 
them, above all things, to do whatever they meant to do, 
quickly. The Assembly debated, and resolved to aid the 
King with a little money, and then debated again and voted 
not to aid him with any money at all, for some would not 
give less than ten thousand pounds, and others would not 
give more than five thousand pounds ; and so, nothing being 

* Sparks's Franklin, Vol. III. pp. 254-263. 

1 Plain Facts, pp. 45, 46. — Sparks> Franldin, Vol. III. p. 253. 

t Massachusetts Historical Collections, 1st Ser. Vol . VII. p. 73. 
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practicable, they adjourned upon the 10th of April until the 
13th of May. * 

In New York, a little, and only a little better spirit, was at 
work ; nor was this strange, as her direct interest was much 
less than that of Pennsylvania. Five thousand pounds, in- 
deed was voted to Virginia ; but the Assembly questioned 
the invasion of his Majesty's dominions by the French, and it 
was not till June that the money voted was sent forward, f 

The Old Dominion, however, was all alive. As, under 
the provincial law, the militia could not be called forth to 
march more than five miles beyond the bounds of the colony, 
and as it was doubtful if the French were within Virginia, 
it was determined to rely upon volunteers. Ten thousand 
pounds had been voted by the Assembly ; so the two com- 
panies were now increased to six, and Washington was 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and made second in 
command under Joshua Fry. Ten cannon, lately from Eng- 
land, were forwarded from Alexandria ; wagons were got 
ready to carry westward provisions and stores through the 
heavy spring roads ; and everywhere along the Potomac men 
were enlisting, — or weighing the Governor's proclamation, 
which promised to those that should serve in that war, two 
hundred thousand acres of land on the Ohio, — or, already 
enlisted, were gathering into grave knots, or marching for- 
ward to the field of action, or helping on the thirty cannon 
and eighty barrels of gunpowder, which the King had sent out 
for the western forts. Along the Potomac they were gath- 
ering, as far as to Will's Creek ; and far beyond Will's 
Creek, whither Trent had come for assistance, his little band 
of forty-one men were working away, in hunger and want, to 
fortify that point at the Fork of the Ohio, to which both 
parties were looking with deep interest. The first birds of 
spring filled the forests with their song ; the red-bud and 
dogwood were here and there putting forth their flowers on 
the steep Alleghany hill-sides, and the swift river below swept 
by, swollen by the melting snows and April showers ; a few 
Indian scouts were seen, but no enemy seemed near at hand ; 
and all was so quiet, that Frazier, an old Indian trader, who 
had been left by Trent in command of the new fort, ven- 

* Sparks's Franklin, Vol. III. pp. 264, 265. 

t Massachusetts Historical Collections, 1st Ser. Vol. VII. pp. 72, 73, and 
note. 
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tured to his home at the mouth of Turtle Creek, ten miles 
up the Monongahela. But, though all was so quiet in that 
wilderness, keen eyes had seen the low entrenchment that 
was rising at the Fork, and swift feet had borne the news of 
it up the valley ; and, upon the 17th of April, Ensign Ward, 
who then had charge of it, saw upon the Alleghany a sight 
that made his heart sink, — sixty batteaux and three hundred 
canoes, filled with men, and laden deep with cannon and 
stores. The fort was called on to surrender ; by the advice 
of the Half-king, Ward tried to evade the act, but it would 
not do ; Contrecceur, with a thousand men about him, said 
"Evacuate," and the ensign dared not refuse. That even- 
ing he supped with his captor, and the next day was bowed 
off by the Frenchman, and, with his men and tools, marched 
up the Monongahela. From that day began the war. * 

Of the early events of this war in Virginia we need say 
nothing. It was but recently that they were detailed upon 
our pages. The march toward Red Stone Creek, the 
affair with Jumonville, the battle of the Great Meadows, with 
the sufferings and perseverance of the troops, the troubles of 
Washington, and the conduct of the French, must be fresh 
in the minds of those who read our last October number. f But 
while these things were doing at the south, while the captors 
of the works at the Fork were, at a better point, raising 
other works, (called Fort Du Quesne, after the governor of 
Canada,) with " walls two fathoms thick," and, by means of 
presents, were gaining the good-will of the savages, and mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with the woods and hills in all 
directions, there was much doing also in Pennsylvania and 
New York. 

In Pennsylvania, the governor and Assembly scolded each 
other much in the old way ; but the latter sanctioned the 
choice of commissioners that had been made by the former 
to attend the Albany treaty, and even granted a present for 

* Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. The number of French troops was 
probably overstated, but to the captives there was a round thousand, Burk, 
in his history of Virginia, speaks of the taking of Logstown by the French ; 
but Logstown was never a post of the Ohio Company as he represents it, 
as is plain from all contemporary letters and accounts. Burk's ignorance 
of Western matters is clear in this, that he says the French dropped down 
from Fort Du Quesne to Presqu'Sle and Venango ; they, or part of them, 
did drop down the Ohio, but surely not to posts, one of which was on Lake 
Erie, and the other far up the Alleghany ! 

t North American Review, Vol. XLV1I. pp. 350 et seq. 
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the Indians.* This proposed meeting at Albany was not, 
however, merely for the purpose of holding a conference with 
the Six Nations ; for it was now suggested to form a union 
among the colonies to manage Indian affairs and provide for 
the common defence ; and, though this suggestion was vague, 
and no provincial legislature but that of Massachusetts in- 
structed its delegates with regard to it, it was undoubtedly in 
the minds of all. Franklin, who was one of the commis- 
sioners from Pennsylvania, had sketched a Plan of Union 
before reaching Albany, f 

The day appointed for the meeting of the commissioners 
was the 14th of June, but it was the 18th or 19th before 
they got together. There were present delegates from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. % Virginia did not send 
any, for she was interested in immediate action, and, hoping to 
have with her against the French both the Six Nations and 
the Southern Indians, (Cherokees, &c), who had hitherto 
been at enmity, she proposed a treaty at Winchester in May, 
where all differences might be settled, and the opposing tribes 
united. Her plan, however, entirely failed, because so few 
of the natives attended. At Albany things went not much 
better ; the attendance was small, and those who came were 
cross and bold. Hendrick, the Mohawk Sachem, told the 
Congress very plain truths, such as that the French were 
men, and they Women ; to which the Congress, on their part, 
listened gravely, and gave the presents which had been con- 
fided to them ; but of the treaty we hear little, save that it 
was a renewal of existing ones. § The commissioners, how- 
ever, were moving in the matter of union, upon the necessity 
of which they all agreed, and appointed a committee, one 
from each colony, to draw up a plan. From among those 
presented to this committee it selected Franklin's, which, 
upon the 10th or 11th of July, was adopted by the conven- 
tion. It is not our purpose to give any sketch of this well- 
known paper, nor to trace its fate. It is enough to say, that 
it was universally rejected in America and England. It was 

* Sparks's Franklin, Vol. III. p. 276. 
t Sparks's Franklin, Vol. III. pp. 22, 276. 

% Ibid.— Massachusetts Historical Collections. First Series, Vol. VII. 
p. 76. — Plain Facts, pp. 47 - 50. 
§ Smollett's George II. chap. ix. 
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at, or near this time, also, that Franklin drew up his plan for 
settling two barrier colonies upon the Ohio River, one at the 
mouth of the Scioto, the other below French Creek ; a plan 
which, like the Albany plan of union, produced no result. 

It was now the fall of 1754. Fort Cumberland had been 
built on Will's Creek, the North Carolina troops had been dis- 
banded from want of money, and the Virginia frontiers were 
defended by some companies from New York and South Caro- 
lina, which were in the pay of the King, together with a few 
Maryland and Virginia volunteers. Virginia herself had, 
meantime, changed her military establishment ; and, having 
raised forty thousand pounds at home and abroad, had in- 
creased her six companies to ten, and degraded all her higher 
officers to the rank of captain ; a step, which, among other 
results, led to the resignation of his place by Washington, 
who retired for the time to Mount Vernon.* 

In Pennsylvania, Morris, who had succeeded Hamilton, 
was busily occupied with making speeches to the Assembly 
and listening to their stubborn replies ; f while in the North 
the Kennebec was fortified, and a plan talked over for attack- 
ing Crown Point on Lake Champlain the next spring ; :£ and 
in the South things went on much as if there were no war 
coming. All the colonies united in one thing, however, — 
in calling loudly on the mother country for help. During 
this same autumn the pleasant Frenchmen were securing the 
West, step by step ; settling Vincennes, gallanting with the 
Delawares, and coquetting with the Iroquois, who still bal- 
anced between them and the English. The forests along the 
Ohio shed their leaves, and the prairies filled the sky with 
the smoke of their burning ; and along the great rivers, and on 
the lakes, and amid the pathless woods of the West, no Euro- 
pean was seen, whose tongue spoke other language than that 
of France. So closed 1754. 

The next year opened with professions, on both sides, of 
the most peaceful intentions, and preparations on both sides 
to push the war vigorously. France, in January, proposed 
to restore every thing to the state it was in before the last war, 
and to refer all claims to commissioners at Paris ; to which 
Britain, upon the 22d, replied, that the West of North Amer- 

* Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. pp. 63, 64, &c. 

t Sparks's Franklin, Vol. III. p. 282. 

X Massachusetts Historical Collections, Vol. VII. p. 88. 
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ica must be left as it was at the treaty of Utrecht. On the 
6th of February, France made answer, that the old English 
claims in America were untenable ; and offered a new ground 
of compromise, viz. that the English should retire east of the 
Alleghanies, and the French west of the Ohio. This offer 
was long considered, and at length was agreed to by England 
on the 7th of March, provided the French would destroy all 
their forts on the Ohio and its branches ; to which, after 
twenty days had passed, France said, "No."* While all 
this negotiation was going on, other things also had been in 
motion. General Braddock, with his gallant troops, bad 
crossed the Atlantic, and, upon the 20th of February, had 
landed in Virginia, commander-in-chief of all the land forces 
in America ; and in the North all this while there was whis- 
pering of, and enlisting for, the proposed attack on Crown 
Point ; and even Niagara, far off by the Falls, was to be taken, 
in case nothing prevented. In France, too, other work had 
been done than negotiation ; for at Brest and Rochelle ships 
were fitting out, and troops gathering, and stores crowding 
in. Even old England herself had not been all asleep, and 
Boscawen had been busy at Plymouth, hurrying on the slow 
workmen, and gathering the unready sailors, f In March, 
the two European neighbours were smiling and doing their 
best to quiet all troubles ; in April they still smiled, but the 
fleets of both were crowding sail across the Atlantic ; and, in 
Alexandria, Braddock, Shirley, and their fellow-ofiicers were 
taking counsel as to the summer's campaign. 

In America four points were to be attacked ; Fort Du 
Quesne, Crown Point, Niagara, and the French posts in 
Nova Scotia. On the 20th of April, Braddock left Alexan- 
dria to march upon Du Quesne, whither he was expressly 
ordered, though the officers in America looked upon it as a 
mistaken movement, as they thought New York should be the 
main point for regular operations. The expedition for Nova 
Scotia, consisting of three thousand Massachusetts men, left 
Boston on the 20th of May ; while the troops which General 
Shirley was to lead against Niagara, and the provincials which 
William Johnson was to head in the attack upon Crown Point, 
slowly collected at Albany. 

* Plain Facts, pp. 51, 52. — Secret Journals, Vol. IV. p. 74. 
t Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. p. 68. — Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tions, Vol. VII. p. 89. — Smollett. George II. chap. x. 
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May and June passed away, and midsummer drew nigh. 
The fearful and desponding colonists waited anxiously for 
news ; and, when the news came that Nova Scotia had been 
conquered, and that Boscawen had taken two of the French 
men of war, and lay before Louisburg, hope and joy spread 
everywhere. July passed away, too, and men heard how 
slowly and painfully Braddock made progress through the wil- 
derness, how his contractors deceived him, and the colonies 
gave little help, and neither horses nor wagons could be had, 
and only one Benjamin Franklin sent any aid;* and then 
reports came that he had been forced to leave many of his 
troops, and much of his baggage and artillery, behind him ; 
and then, about the middle of the month, through Virginia 
there went a whisper, that the great general had been defeated 
and wholly cut off ; and, as man after man rode down the Po- 
tomac confirming it, the planters hastily mounted, and were 
off to consult with their neighbours ; the country turned out ; 
companies were formed to march to the frontiers ; sermons 
were preached ; and every heart and every mouth was full. 
In Pennsylvania the Assembly were called together to hear the 
" shocking news " ; and in New York it struck terror into 
those who were there gathered to attack the northern posts. 
Soldiers deserted ; the bateaux-men dispersed ; and when at 
length Shirley, since Braddock's death the commander-in- 
chief, managed with infinite labor to reach Oswego on Lake 
Ontario, it was too late and stormy, and his force too feeble, 
to allow him to do more than garrison that point, and march 
back to Albany again. f Johnson did better ; for he met and 
defeated Baron Dieskau upon the banks of Lake George, 
though Crown Point was not taken, nor even attacked. 

Although the doings of 1755 could not be well looked on 
as of a very amicable character, war was not declared by 
either France or England, until May of the following year ; 
and even then France was the last to proclaim the contest 
which she had been so long carrying on, though more than 
three hundred of her merchant vessels had been taken by 
British privateers. The causes of this proceeding are not 
very clear to us. France thought, beyond doubt, that George 

* Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. p. 77, &c. — Sparks's Franklin, Vol. VII. 
p, 94, &o. 

t For a full account of Shirley's Expedition, see the paper in Massachu- 
setts Historical Collections, Vol. VII. 
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would fear to declare war, because Hanover was so exposed 
to her attacks ; but why the British movements, upon the 
sea particularly, did not lead to the declaration on her part, 
is not easily to be guessed. Early in 1756, however, both 
kingdoms formed alliances in Europe ; France with Austria, 
Russia, and Sweden ; England with the Great Frederic. And 
then commenced forthwith the Seven Years' War, wherein 
most of Europe, North America, and the East and West In- 
dies all partook and suffered. 

Into the details of that war we cannot enter ; not even into 
those of the contest in North America. We can but say, 
that, though during 1756 it was proposed to attack Crown 
Point, Niagara, and Fort Du Quesne, neither was attacked ; 
for Montcalm took the forts at Oswego, which he destroyed to 
quiet the jealousy of the Iroquois, within whose territory they 
were built, and this stroke seemed to paralyze all arms. 
One bold blow was made by Armstrong at Kittaning, on the 
Alleghany, in September,* and the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
for a time were made safe ; but otherwise the year in Amer- 
ica wore out with little result. 

During the next year, 1757, nothing took place, but the 
capture of Fort William Henry, by Montcalm, and the mas- 
sacre of its garrison by his Indians ; a scene, of which the 
readers of Cooper's novels need scarce be reminded. This, 
and the near destruction of the British fleet by a gale off 
Louisburg, were the leading events of this dark season ; 
and no wonder that fear and despair sank deep into the hearts 
of the colonists. Nor was it in America alone, that Britain 
suffered during that summer. On the continent Frederic was 
borne down ; in the Mediterranean she had been defeated, 
and all was dark in the East ; and, to add to the weight of 
these misfortunes, many of them came upon Pitt, the popular 
minister, f 

But the year 1758 opened under a new star. On sea and 
land, in Asia, Europe, and America, Britain regained what had 
been lost. The Austrians, Russians, and Swedes, all gave 
way before the great Captain of Prussia, and Pitt sent his own 
strong, and hopeful, and energetic spirit into his subalterns. 
In North America Louisburg yielded to Boscawen ; Fort 
Frontenac was taken by Bradstreet ; and Du Quesne was 

* Holmes's Annals, Vol. II. p. 73. — Burk's Virginia, Vol. III. p. 221. 
t He returned to office, June 29th, 1757. 
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abandoned upon the approach of Forbes through Pennsylva- 
nia. From that time, the post at the Fork of the Ohio was 
Fort Pitt. 

In this last capture, as more particularly connected with 
the West, we are now chiefly interested. The details of the 
gathering and the march may be seen in the letters of Wash- 
ington, who, in opposition to Colonel Bouquet, was in favor 
of crossing the mountains by Braddock's road, whereas Bou- 
quet wished to cut a new one through Pennsylvania. In this 
division, Bouquet was listened to by the general ; and late in 
the season a new route was undertaken, by which such delays 
and troubles were produced, that the whole expedition came 
near proving a failure. Braddock's road had, in early times, 
been selected by the most experienced Indians and frontier 
men as the most favorable whereby to cross the mountains, 
being nearly the route by which the national road has been 
since carried over them. In 1753, it was opened by the 
Ohio Company. It was afterward improved by the Provin- 
cial troops, under Washington, and was finished by Brad- 
dock's engineers ; * and this route was now to be given up, 
and a wholly new one opened, probably, as Washington 
suggested, through Pennsylvania influence, that her frontiers 
might thereby be protected, and a way opened for her traders. 
The hardships and dangers of the march from Raystown to 
Fort Du Quesne, where the British van arrived upon the 25th 
of November, may be seen slightly pictured in the letters of 
Washington and the second Journal of Post, f and may be 
more vividly conceived by those who have passed through 
the valley of the upper Juniata, f 

But, turning from this march, let us look at the position of 

* Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. p. 302. 

1 Ptoud's Pennsylvania, Vol. II. Appendix. 

t While upon this march, General Forbes was so sick that he was carried 
in a close litter, and to this the officers went to receive their orders. An 
anecdote was afterwards told of some inimical Indian chiefs, who came to 
the army on an embassy, and who, observing that from this close litter 
came all commands, asked the reason. The British officers, thinking the 
savages would despise their General, if told he was sick, were at first puz- 
zled what answer to make ; but in a moment one of them spoke out, and 
said, that in that litter was their General, who was so fierce and strong that 
he felt it necessary to bind himself, hand and foot, and lie still until he came 
to the enemy's country, lest he should do the ambassadors, or even his own 
men, a mischief. The red men gave their usual grunt, and placed some 
miles of forest between themselves and this fierce chieftain as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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things in the West, during the autumn of 1758. "We have said, 
that in the outset the French did their utmost to alienate the 
Six Nations and Delawares from their old connexion with the 
British ; and so politic were their movements, so accurate 
their knowledge of Indian character, that they fully suc- 
ceeded. The English, as we have seen, had made most 
foolish and iniquitous attempts to get a claim to the Western 
lands, and by rum and bumbo had even obtained written 
grants of those lands ; but when the rum had evaporated, the 
wild men saw how they had been deceived, and listened not 
unwillingly to the French professions of friendship, backed as 
they were by presents and politeness, and accompanied by no 
attempts to buy or wheedle land from them.* Early, there- 
fore, many of the old allies of England joined her enemies ; 
and the treaties of Albany, Johnson Hall, and Eastonf did 
little or nothing toward stopping the desolation of the fron- 
tiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. The Quakers 
always believed, that this state of enmity between the Dela- 
wares and themselves, or their rulers, might be prevented by 
a little friendly communion ; but the persuasions of the French, 
the renegade English traders, and the low Irish Catholics, 
who had gone into the West, were great obstacles to any 
friendly conversation on the one side, and the common feel- 
ing among the whites was an equal difficulty on the other. 
In the autumn of 1756, a treaty was held at Easton with the 
Pennsylvania Delawares, J and peace agreed to. But this 
did not bind the Ohio Indians even of the same nation, much 
less the Shawanese and Mingoes ; and though the Sachem 
of the Pennsylvania savages, Teedyuscung, promised to call 
to his western relatives with a loud voice, they did not, or 
would not hear him ; the tomahawk and brand still shone 
among the rocky mountain fastnesses of the interior. Nor 
can any heart hut pity the red men. They knew not whom 

* See Post's Journals ; Pownall's Memoir, on Service in North America. 

t Many treaties were made between 1753 and 1758, which amounted to 
little or nothing. See Massachusetts Historical Collections, Vol. VII. p. 97. 
— Sparks's Franklin, Vol. 111. pp. 436,450,471, &c— Proud's Pennsylvania, 
Vol. II. App. ; Friendly Association's Address, and Post's Journals. There 
were two Easton treaties; one with the Pennsylvania Delawares, in 1756, 
the other with all the Indians, in 1758. — See also, in Proud's Pennsylva- 
nia, Vol. II. p. 331 , an inquiry into the causes of quarrel with the Indians, 
and extracts from treaties, &c. 

t Sparks's Franklin, Vol. VII. p. 125. 
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to believe, nor where to look for a true friend. The French 
said they came to defend them from the English ; the Eng- 
lish said they came to defend them from the French ; and 
between the two powers they were wasting away, and their 
homes disappearing before them. " The kings of France 
and England," said Teedyuscung, "have settled this land so 
as to coop us up as if in a pen. This very ground that is 
under me was my land and inheritance, and is taken from me 
by fraud." Such being the feeling of the natives, and suc- 
cess being of late nearly balanced between the two European 
powers, no wonder that they hung doubting, and knew not 
which way to turn. The French wished the Eastern Dela- 
wares to move west, so as to bring them within their influ- 
ence ; * and the British tried to persuade them to prevail 
on their western brethren to leave their new allies and be at 
peace. 

In 1758, the condition of affairs being as stated, and 
Forbes's army on the eve of starting for Fort Du Quesne, 
and the French being also disheartened by the British suc- 
cess elsewhere, and their force at Du Quesne weak, — it 
was determined to make an effort to draw the western In- 
dians over, and thereby still further to weaken the force that 
would oppose General Forbes. It was no easy matter, how- 
ever, to find a true and trustworthy man, whose courage, 
skill, ability, knowledge, and physical power, would fit him 
for such a mission. He was to pass through a wilderness 
filled with doubtful friends, into a country filled with open 
enemies. The whole French interest would be against him, 
and the Indians of the Ohio were little to be trusted. Every 
stream on his way had been dyed with blood, every hill-side 
had rung with the death-yell, and grown red in the light of 
burning huts. The man who was at last chosen was a Mo- 
ravian, who had lived among the savages seventeen years, 
and married among them ; his name Christian Frederic Post. 
Of his journey, sufferings, and doings, we have his own jour- 
nal, though Heckewelder tells us, that those parts which re- 
dound most to his own credit, he omitted when printing it. 
He left Philadelphia upon the 15th of July, 1758 ; and, 
against the protestations of Teedyuscung, who said he would 
surely lose his life, proceeded up the Susquehannah, — pass- 

* Heckewelder's Narrative, p. 53. 
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ing "many plantations deserted and lard waste." Upon the 
7th of August, he came to the Alleghany, opposite French 
Creek, and was forced to pass under the very eyes of the 
garrison of Fort Venango, but was not molested. From 
Venango he went to " Kushkushkee," which was on or near 
Big Beaver Creek. This place, he says, contained ninety 
houses and two hundred able warriors. At this place Post 
had much talk with the chiefs, who seemed well disposed, 
but somewhat afraid of the French. The great conference, 
however, it was determined should be held opposite Fort Du 
Quesne, where there were Indians of eight nations. The 
messenger was at first unwilling to go thither, fearing the 
French would seize him; but the savages said, " they would 
carry him in their bosom, he need fear nothing," and they 
well redeemed this promise. On the 24th of August, Post, 
with his Indian friends, reached the point opposite the Fort ; 
and there immediately followed a series of speeches, expla- 
nations, and agreements, for which we must refer to his 
Journal. At first he was received rather hardly by an old 
and deaf Onondago, who claimed the land whereon they stood 
as belonging to the Six Nations ; but a Delaware rebuked 
him in no very polite terms. " That man speaks not as a 
man," he said ; " he endeavours to frighten us by saying this 
ground is his ; he dreams ; he and his father (the French) 
have certainly drunk too much liquor ; they are drunk ; pray 
let them go to sleep till they are sober. You do not know 
what your own nation does at home, how much they have to 
say to the English. You are quite rotten. You stink. You 
do nothing but smoke your pipe here. Go to sleep with 
your father, and when you are sober we will speak to you." 

It was clear that the Delawares, and indeed all the western 
Indians, were wavering in their affection for the French ; and, 
though some opposition was made to a union with the colo- 
nists, the general feeling, produced by the prospect of a quick 
approach by Forbes's army, and by the truth and kindness of 
Post himself, was in favor of England. The Indians, how- 
ever, complained bitterly of the disposition which the whites 
showed in claiming and seizing their lands. " Why did you 
not fight your battles at home, or on the sea, instead of com- 
ing into our country to fight them ? " they asked, again and 
again ; and were mournful when they thought of the future. 
" Your heart is good," they said to Post, "you speak sin- 

vol. xlix. — no. 104. 13 
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cerely : but we know there is always a great number who 
wish to get rich ; they never have enough ; look ! we do not 
want to be rich, and take away what others have." " The 
white people think we have no brains in our heads ; that they 
are big, and we a little handful ; but remember, when you 
hunt for a rattlesnake you cannot find it, and perhaps it will 
bite you before you see it." When the war of Pontiac came, 
this saying might have been justly remembered. 

At length, having concluded a pretty definite peace, Post 
returned toward Philadelphia, setting out upon the 9th of Sep- 
tember ; and, after the greatest sufferings and perils from 
French scouts and Indians, reached the settlements unin- 
jured. 

At Easton, meantime, had been gathering another great 
council, at which were present " the eight United Nations, 
(the Iroquois,) and their confederates ; " with all of whom, 
during October, peace was concluded. Of the particulars of 
this treaty we know nothing ; from a note in Burk's " His- 
tory of Virginia," * we find, that the Iroquois were very angry 
at the prominence of Teedyuscung ; but further than this, and 
that peace was made, and notice of it sent to the western In- 
dians, we hear not a word of this final peace-making. With 
the messengers to the West, Post was sent back, within five 
weeks after his return. He followed after General Forbes, 
from whom he received messages to the various tribes, with 
which he once more sought their chiefs ; and was again very 
instrumental in preventing any junction of the Indians with 
the French. Indeed, but for Post's mission, there would in 
all probability have been gathered a strong force of western 
savages to waylay Forbes and defend Fort Du Quesne ; in 
which case, so adverse was the season and the way, so wea- 
ried the men, and so badly managed the whole business, that 
there would have been great danger of a second " Braddock's 
field " ; so that our humble Moravian friend played no unim- 
portant part in securing to his British Majesty again the key 
to western America. 

With the fall of Fort Du Quesne, all direct contest between 
the French and British in the West ceased. From that time 
Canada was the only scene of operations, though garrisons 
for a while remained in the forts on French Creek. In 1759, 
Ticonderoga, Crown Point, Niagara, and at length Quebec 

* Vol. III. p. 239. 
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itself, yielded to the English ; and, on the 8th of September, 
1760, Montreal, Detroit, and all Canada, were given up by 
Vaudreuil, the French governor. 

But the French had not been the only dwellers in western 
America ; and, when they were gone, the colonists still saw 
before them clouds of dark and jealous warriors. Indeed, 
no sooner were the Delawares quiet in the north, than the 
Cherokees, who had been assisting Virginia against her foes, 
were roused to war by the thoughtless and cruel conduct of 
the frontier men, who shot several of that tribe, because they 
took some horses which they found running at large in the 
woods. The ill-feeling bred by this act was eagerly fostered 
by the French in Louisiana ; and, while Amherst and Wolfe 
were pushing the war into Canada, the frontiers of Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and Virginia, were writhing under the horrors 
of Indian invasion. This Cherokee war continued through 
1760, and into 1761, but was terminated in the summer of 
the last-named year by Colonel Grant. We should be glad 
to enter somewhat at large into the events of it, as then 
came forward two of the most remarkable chiefs of that day, 
the Great Warrior, and the Little Carpenter (Attakullakulla) ; 
but our limits will not permit this, and we must refer our 
readers to the second volume of Thatcher's " Indian Bio- 
graphy." 

Along the frontiers of Pennsylvania and northern Virginia, 
the old plantations had been, one by one, reoccupied since 
1758, and settlers were slowly pushing further into the In- 
dian country, and traders were once more bearing their bur- 
dens over the mountains, and finding a way into the wigwams 
of the natives, who rested, watching silently, but narrowly, 
the course of their English defenders and allies. For it was, 
professedly, in the character of defenders, that Bntddock and 
Forbes had come into the West ; * and, while every British 
finger itched for the lands as well as the furs of the wild men, 
with mistaken hypocrisy they would have persuaded them 
that the treasure and the life of England had been given to 
preserve her old allies, the Six Nations, and their dependents, 
the Delawares and Shawanese, from French aggression. But 
the savages knew whom they had to deal with, and looked at 
every step of the cultivator with jealousy and hate. 

* Sparks's Franklin, Vol. IV. p. 328. — Post's Journals show how full of 
jealousy the Indians were ; see there also Forbes's letter, sent by him. 
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In 1760, the Ohio Company once more prepared to pur- 
sue their old plan, and sent to England for such orders and 
instructions to the Virginia government as would enable them 
to do so.* During the summer of that year, also, General 
Monkton, by a treaty at Fort Pitt, obtained leave to build 
posts within the wild lands, each post having ground enough 
about it whereon to raise corn and vegetables for the use of 
the garrison, f Nor, if we can credit one writer, were the 
settlements of the Ohio Company, and the forts, the only in- 
roads upon the hunting-grounds of the savages ; for he says, 
that in 1757, by the books of the Secretary of Virginia, three 
millions of acres had been granted west of the mountains. 
Indeed, we know that in 1758 she tried by law to encour- 
age settlements in the West ; and the report of John Blair, 
Clerk of the Virginia Council, in 1768 or 1769, states, that 
most of the grants beyond the mountains were made before 
August, 1754. J At any rate, it is clear that the Indians 
early began to murmur ; for, in 1762, Bouquet issued his 
proclamation from Fort Pitt, saying that the treaty of Easton, 
in 1758, secured to the red men all lands west of the moun- 
tains as hunting-grounds ; wherefore he forbids all settlements, 
and orders the arrest of the traders and settlers who were 
spreading discontent and fear among the Ohio Indians. § 

But if the Ohi6 Indians were early ill-disposed to the Eng- 
lish, much more was this the case among those lake tribes, 
who had known only the French, and were strongly attached to 
them ; the Ottaways, Wyandots, and Chippeways. The first 
visit which they received from the British was after the surren- 
der of Vaudreuil, when Major Robert Rogers was sent to take 
charge of Detroit. || He left Montreal on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1760, and, on the 8th of October, reached Presqu'Ile, 
where Bouquet then commanded. Thence he went slowly up 
Lake Erie, having despatched by land forty bullocks as a sup- 
ply, when near or at Detroit, which place he summoned to yield 
itself upon the 19th of November. It was, if we mistake not, 

* Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. p. 483. — Plain Facts, p. 120, where a 
letter from the Company, dated September 9th, 1761, is given. 

t Dated August 20th. Plain Facts, pp. 55, 56. 

% Contest in North America, by an Impartial Hand. p. 36. — Secret Jour- 
nals, Vol. III. p. 187. — Plain Facts. Appendix. 

§ Plain Facts, p. 56. — See Heckewelder's Narrative, p. 64. 

|| See his Journal, London, 1765. Also, his Concise Account of North 
America. London. 1765. 
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while waiting for an answer to this summons, that he was 
visited by the great Ottawa chieftain, Pontiac, who demanded 
how the English dared enter his country ; to which the an- 
swer was given, that they came, not to take the country, 
but to open a free way of trade, and to put out the French, 
who stopped their trade. This answer, together with other 
moderate and kindly words, spoken by Rogers, seemed to 
lull the rising fears of the savages, and Pontiac promised 
him his protection. 

Beleter, meantime, who commanded at Detroit, had not 
yielded ; nay, word was brought to Rogers on the 24th, that 
his messenger had been confined, and a flag-pole erected, with 
a wooden head upon it, to represent Britain, on which stood 
a crow picking the eyes out, — as emblematic of the success 
of France. In a few days, however, the commander heard 
of the fate of the lower posts, and, as his Indians did not stand 
by him, on the 29th he yielded. Rogers remained at De- 
troit until December 23d, under the personal protection of 
Pontiac, to whose presence he probably owed his safety. 
From Detroit the Major went to the Maumee, and thence 
across the present State of Ohio to Fort Pitt; and his Jour- 
nal of this overland trip is the first which we have _ of such 
an one in that region. His route was nearly that given by 
Hutchins,* in Bouquet's "Expedition," as the common one 
from Sandusky to the Fork of the Ohio. It went from Fort 
Sandusky, where Portland now is, crossed the Huron river, 
then called Bald Eagle Creek, to " Mohickon John's Town," 
upon what we know as Mohican Creek, the northern branch 
of White Woman's River, and thence crossed to Beaver's 
Town, a Delaware town on the west side of the " Maskon- 
gam Creek," opposite " a fine river," which, from Hutchins's 
map, we presume was Sandy Creek. At Beaver's Town 
were one hundred and eighty warriors, and not less than three 
thousand acres of cleared land. From there the track went up 
Sandy Creek and across to the Big Beaver, and up the Ohio, 
through Logstown, to Fort Pitt, which place Rogers reached 
January 23d, 1760, precisely one month having passed while 
he was upon the way. 

In the spring of the year following Rogers's visit (1761), 
Alexander Henry, an English trader, went to Missillimacanac 

* Thomas Hutchins, afterwards Geographer of the United States, was, in 
1764, assistant engineer on Bouquet's expedition. 
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for purposes of business, and he found everywhere the strong- 
est feeling against the English, who had done nothing by word 
or act to conciliate the Indians. Even then there were threats 
of reprisals and war. Having, by means of a Canadian dress, 
managed to reach Missilimacanac in safety, he was there dis- 
covered, and was waited on by an Indian chief, who was, in 
the opinion of Thatcher, Pontiac himself. This chief, after 
conveying to him the idea, that their French father would 
soon awake and utterly destroy his enemies, continued ; 

" Englishman ! Although you have conquered the French, 
y<Su have not yet conquered us ! We are not your slaves ! 
These lakes, these woods, these mountains, were left to us by 
our ancestors. They are our inheritance, and we will part 
with them to none. Your nation supposes that we, like the 
white people, cannot live without bread, and pork, and beef. 
But you ought to know that He, the Great Spirit and Master 
of Life, has provided food for us upon these broad lakes and 
in these mountains." 

He then spoke of the fact, that no treaty had been made 
with them, no presents sent them ; and while he announced 
their intention to allow Henry to trade unmolested, and to 
regard him as a brother, he declared, that with his king the 
red men were still at war.* 

Such were the feelings of the northwestern savages imme- 
diately after the English took possession of their lands ; and 
these feelings were in all probability fostered and increased 
by the Canadians and French. Distrust of the British was 
general ; and, as the war between France and England still 
went on in other lands, there was hope among the Canadians, 
perhaps, that the French power might be restored in Amer- 
ica. However this may have been, it is clear, that disaffec- 
tion spread rapidly in the West, though of the details of the 
years from 1759 to 1763 we know hardly any thing. 

Upon the 10th of February, 1763, the treaty of Paris was 
concluded, and peace between the European powers restored. 
Then once more men began to think seriously of the West. 
Pamphlets were published upon the advantages of settlements 
on the Ohio. Colonel Mercer was chosen to represent the 
old Company in England, and try to have their affairs made 

« Travels of Alexander Henry in Canada, from 1760 to 1776. New 
York. 1809. — Thatcher's Indian Biography, Vol. II. pp. 75, et seq. 
t Thatcher's Indian Biography, Vol. II. p. 86. 
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straight, for there were counter-claims by the soldiers who 
had enlisted, in 1754, under Dinwiddie's proclamation ; and 
on all hands there were preparations for movement. But, 
even at that moment, there existed through the whole West 
a conspiracy or agreement among the Indians, from Lake 
Michigan to the frontiers of North Carolina, by which they 
were with one accord, with one spirit, to fall upon the whole 
line of British posts and strike every white man dead. Chip- 
peways, Ottawas, Wyandots, Miamis, Shawanese, Delawares, 
and Mingoes for the time laid by their old hostile feelings, 
and united under Pontiac in this great enterprise. The voice 
of that sagacious and noble man was heard in the distant 
north, crying, " Why, says the Great Spirit, do you suffer 
these dogs in red clothing to enter your country and take the 
land I have given you ? Drive them from it ! Drive them ! 
When you are in distress, I will help you." 

That voice was heard, but not by the whites. The un- 
suspecting traders journeyed from village to village ; the sol- 
diers in the forts shrunk from the sun of the early summer, 
and dozed away the day ; the frontier settler, singing in fan- 
cied security, sowed his crop, or, watching the sun- 
set through the girdled trees, mused upon one more peace- 
ful harvest, and told his children of the horrors of the 
ten years' war, now, — thank God ! over. From the Alle- 
ghanies to the Mississippi the trees had leaved, and all was 
calm life and joy. But through that great country, even 
then, bands of sullen red men were journeying from the 
central valleys to the lakes of the Eastern hills. Bands of 
Chippeways gathered about Missilimacanac. Ottawas filled 
the woods near Detroit. The Maumee post, Presqu'Ile, 
Niagara, Pitt, Ligonier, and every English fort was hemmed 
in by mingled tribes, who felt that the great battle drew nigh 
which was to determine their fate and the possession of their 
noble lands.* At last the day came. The traders every- 
where were seized, their goods taken from them, and more 
than one hundred of them put to death. Nine British forts 
yielded instantly, and the savages drank, " scooped up in the 
hollow of joined hands," the blood of many a Briton. The 
border streams of Pennsylvania and Virginia ran red again. 
" We hear," says a letter from Fort Pitt, " of scalping eve- 
ry hour." In Western Virginia, more than twenty thousand 

* See Henry's Narrative. — Thatcher's Indian Biography, Vol. II. p. 83. 
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people were driven from their homes. Detroit was besieged 
by Pontiac himself, after a vain attempt to take it by strata- 
gem ; and for many months that siege was continued in a 
manner, and with a perseverance, unexampled among the In- 
dians. Even a regular commissariat department was organ- 
ized, and bills of credit issued. It was the 8th of May when 
Detroit was first attacked, and upon the 3d of the following 
December it was still in danger. As late as March of the 
next year, the inhabitants were " sleeping in their clothes, 
expecting an alarm every night."* 

Fort Pitt was besieged also, and the garrison reduced to 
sad straits from want of food. This being known beyond 
the mountains, a quantity of provision was collected, and 
Colonel Bouquet was appointed to convey it to the head of 
the Ohio, having assigned him for the service the poor re- 
mains of two regiments, which had but lately returned from 
the war in Cuba. He set out toward the middle of July, and 
upon the 25th reached Bedford. From that post, he went 
forward by Forbes's road, passed Fort Ligonier, and upon 
the 5th of August was near Bushy Run, one of the branches 
of Turtle Creek, which falls into the Monongahela ten miles 
above Fort Pitt. Here he was attacked by the Indians, who, 
hearing of his approach, had gathered their forces to defeat 
him, and during two days the contest continued. On the 
6th, the Indians, having the worst of the battle, retreated ; and 
Bouquet, with his three hundred and forty horses, loaded 
with flour, reached and relieved the post at the Fork, f 

It was now nearly autumn, and the confederated tribes had 
failed to take the three most important fortresses in the West, 
Detroit, Pitt, and Niagara. Many of them became disheart- 
ened ; others wished to return home for the winter ; others 
had satisfied their longing for revenge. United merely by 
the hope of striking and immediate success, they fell from 
one another when that success did not come ; jealousies and 
old enmities came in ; the league was broken ; and Pontiac 
was left alone or with few followers. 

In October, also, a step was taken by the British govern- 
ment, in part, for the purpose of quieting the fears and sus- 
picions of the red men, which did much, probably, toward 

* See Henry's Narrative. — Thatcher's Indian Biography, Vol. IT. p. 83. 
t Holmes's Annals, Vol. II. p. 121. — Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. Map, 
at p. 38. 
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destroying their alliance. A proclamation was issued, for- 
bidding the grant, by any governor, of Western lands, and the 
purchase or settlement of those lands by individuals.* To 
assist the effect of this proclamation, it was determined to 
make two movements in the spring and summer of 1764 ; 
General Bradstreet being ordered into the country upon Lake 
Erie, and Bouquet into that upon the Ohio. The former 
moved to Niagara early in the summer, and there held a 
grand council with twenty or more tribes, all of whom sued 
for peace ; and, upon the 8th of August, the army reached 
Detroit, f Bouquet, meanwhile, collected troops at Fort 
Pitt, and in the autumn marched across from Big Beaver to 
the upper Muskingum, and thence to the point where the 
White Woman's river comes into the main stream. There, 
upon the 9th of November, he concluded a peace with the 
Delawares and Shawanese, and received from them two 
hundred and six prisoners, eighty-one men and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five women and children. He also received, 
from the Shawanese, hostages for the delivery of some cap- 
tives, who could not be brought to the Muskingum at that 
time. These hostages escaped, but the savages were of good 
faith, and, upon the 9th of May, 1765, the remaining whites 
were given up to George Croghan, the deputy of Sir William 
Johnson, at Fort Pitt. Many anecdotes are related in the 
account of the delivery of the captives to Bouquet, going to 
show that strong attachments had been formed between them 
and their captors ; and West's pencil has illustrated the scene 
of their delivery. But we have little faith in the representa- 
tions of either writer or painter. J 

Pontiac, the leading spirit in the past struggle, finding his 
attempts to save his country and his race at that time hope- 
less, left his tribe and went into the West, and for some years 
after was living among the Illinois, attempting, but in vain, to 
bring about a new union and new war. He was in the end 
killed by a Peoria Indian. So far as we can form a judg- 

* Land Lates, p. 84. — Sparks's Franklin, Vol. IV. p. 374. 

♦ Henry's Narrative. Henry was with Bradstreet. 

t " An Historical Account of the Expedition against the Ohio Indians in 
the year 1764, under the Command of Henry Bouquet, Esquire, &c. Pub- 
lished from Authentic Documents, by a Lover of his Country. London, 
1766." This volume was first printed in Philadelphia. It was erroneously 
referred to by us (North American Review, Vol. XL VII., p. 14), as by Bou- 
quet. 

VOL. XLIX. NO. 104. 14 
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ment of this chieftain, he was, in point of talent, nobleness of 
spirit, honor, and devotion, the superior of any red man of 
whom we have any account. His plan of extermination was 
most masterly ; his execution of it equal to its conception. But 
for the treachery of one of his followers, he would have taken 
Detroit early in May. His whole force might then have 
been directed in one mass, first upon Niagara, and then upon 
Pitt, and in all probability both posts would have fallen.* 
Even disappointed as he was at Detroit, had the Six Nations, 
with their dependent allies, the Delawares and Shawanese, 
been true to him, the British might have been long kept be- 
yond the mountains ; but the Iroquois, — close upon the 
colonies, old allies of England, and under the influence of Sir 
William Johnson as they were, and disposed, as they ever 
proved themselves, to claim and sell, but not to defend the 
West, — were for peace after the King's proclamation. In- 
deed, the Mohawks and leading tribes were from the first 
with the British ; so that, after the success of Bradstreet and 
Bouquet, there was no difficulty in concluding a treaty with 
all the Western Indians ; and late in April, 1765, Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, at the German Flats, held a conference with 
the various nations, and settled a definite peace, f At this 
meeting two propositions were made ; the one to fix some 
boundary line, west of which the Europeans should not go ; 
and the savages named, as this line, the Ohio or Alleghany 
and Susquehannah ; but no definite agreement was made, John- 
son not being empowered to act. The other proposal was, 
that the Indians should grant to the traders, who had suffered 
in 1763, a tract of land in compensation for the injuries then 
done them, and to this the red men agreed. J 

With the returning deputies of the Shawanese and Dela- 
wares, George Croghan, Sir William Johnson's sub-commis- 
sioner, went to the West for the purpose of visiting the more 
distant tribes, and securing, so far as it could be done, the 
allegiance of the French who were scattered through the 
western valleys, and who were stirring up the savages to 
warfare, as it was believed. The Journal of his voyage may 
be found in the Appendix to Butler's "History of Kentucky " 
(2d edition) , together with his estimate of the number of In- 

* Thatcher's Indian Biography, Vol. 11. Our knowledge of Pontiac and 
his war is very limited. We hope something more may come to light yet. 
t Plain Facts, p. 60. 
t Ibid. — Butler's History of Kentucky. 2d Ed. p. 479, et seq. 
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dians in the West ; a very curious and valuable table, though, 
of course, vague and inaccurate. 

So stood matters in the West during this year, 1765. All 
beyond the Alleghanies, with the exception of -a few forts, 
was a wilderness until the Wabash was reached, where dwelt 
a few miserable French, with some fellow-vagabonds* not 
far from them upon the Illinois and Kaskaskia. The In- 
dians, a few years since undisputed owners of the prairies 
and broad vales, now held them by sufferance, having been 
twice conquered by the arms of England. They, of course, 
felt both hatred and fear ; and, while they despaired of saving 
their lands, and looked forward to unknown evils, the deepest 
and most abiding spirit of revenge was roused within them. 
They had seen the British coming to take their hunting- 
grounds upon the strength of a treaty which they knew not 
of. They had been forced to admit British troops into their 
country ; and, though now nominally protected from settlers, 
that promised protection would be but an incentive to pas- 
sion, in case it was not in good faith extended to them. 

And it was not in good faith extended to them by either 
individuals or governments. During the very year that suc- 
ceeded the treaty of German Flats, settlers crossed the moun- 
tains and took possession of lands in western Virginia, and 
along the Monongabela. The Indians, having received no 
pay for these lands, murmured, and once more a border war 
was feared. General Gage, commander of the King's forces, 
was applied to, probably through Sir William Johnson, and 
issued his orders for the removal of the settlers ; but they de- 
fied his commands and his power, and remained where they 
were, f And not only were frontier men thus passing the 
line tacitly agreed on, but Sir William himself was even then 
meditating a step which would have produced, had it been 
taken, a general Indian war again. This was the purchase 
and settlement of an immense tract south of the Ohio River, 
where an independent colony was to be formed. How early 
this plan was conceived we do not learn, but, from Franklin's 
letters, we find that it was in contemplation in the spring of 
1766. J At that time Franklin was in London, and was written 
to by his son, Governor Franklin of New Jersey, with regard to 
the proposed colony. The plan seems to have been, to buy 

* Croghan's Journal, and those of all travellers of that time, so represent 
them. 

i Plain Facts, p. 65. t Sparks's Franklin, Vol. IV. p. 333, et aeg. 
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of the Six Nations the lands south of the Ohio, a purchase 
which it was not doubted Sir William might make, and then 
to procure from the King a grant of as much territory as the 
Company, which it was intended to form, would require. 
Governor Franklin, accordingly, forwarded to his father an 
application for a grant, together with a letter from Sir William, 
recommending the plan to the ministry ; all of which was 
duly communicated to the proper department. But at that 
time there were various interests bearing upon this plan of 
Franklin. The old Ohio Company was still suing, through 
its agent, Colonel George Mercer, for a perfection of the 
original grant. The soldiers claiming under Dinwiddie's 
proclamation had their tale of rights and grievances. Indi- 
viduals, to whom grants had been made by Virginia, wished 
them completed. General Lyman, from Connecticut we be- 
lieve, was soliciting a new grant similar to that now asked by 
Franklin ; and the ministers themselves were divided as to 
the policy and propriety of establishing any settlements so far 
in the interior, — Shelburne being in favor of the new colony, 
Hillsborough opposed to it. 

The Company was organized, however, and the nominally 
leading man therein being Mr. Thomas Walpole, a London 
banker of eminence, it was known as the Walpole Company. 
Franklin continued privately to make friends among the min- 
istry, and to press upon them the policy of making large set- 
tlements in the West ; and, as the old way of managing the 
Indians by superintendents was just then in bad odor in con- 
sequence of the expense attending it, the cabinet council so 
far approved the new plan as to present it for examination to 
the Board of Trade, with members of which Franklin had 
also been privately conversing. 

This was in the autumn of 1767. But, before any conclusion 
was come to, it was necessary to arrange definitely that boun- 
dary line, which had been vaguely talked of in 1765, and with 
respect to which Sir William Johnson had written to the min- 
istry, who had mislaid his letters, and given him no instruc- 
tions. The necessity of arranging this boundary was also kept 
in mind by the continued and growing irritation of the Indians, 
who found themselves invaded from every side. This irri- 
tation became so great during the autumn of 1767, that Gage 
wrote to the Governor of Pennsylvania on the subject. The 
Governor communicated his letter to the Assembly on the 5th 
of January, 1768, and representations were at once sent to 
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England, expressing the necessity of having the Indian line 
fixed. Franklin, the father, all this time, was urging the 
same necessity upon the ministers in England ; and about 
Christmas of 1767, Sir William's letters on the subject hav- 
ing been found, orders were sent him to complete the pro- 
posed purchase from the Six Nations, and settle all differ- 
ences. But the project for a colony was for the time drop- 
ped, a new administration coming in which was not that way 
disposed. 

Sir William Johnson having received, early in the spring, 
the orders from England relative to a new treaty with the In- 
dians, at once took steps to secure a full attendance.* Notice 
was given to the various colonial governments, to the Six Na- 
tions, the Delawares, and the Shawanese, and a Congress was 
appointed to meet at Fort Stanwix during the following Oc- 
tober. It met upon the 24th of that month, and was attended 
by representatives from New Jersey, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania ; by Sir William and his deputies ; by the agents of 
those traders who had suffered in the war of 1763 ; and by 
deputies from all of the Six Nations, the Delawares, and the 
Shawanese. The first point to be settled was the boundary 
line which was to determine the Indian lands of the West from 
that time forward ; and this line the Indians, upon the 1st of 
November, stated should begin on the Ohio, at the mouth of 
the Cherokee (or Tennessee) river ; thence go up the Ohio 
and Alleghany to Kittaning ; thence across to the Susque- 
hannah, &c. ; whereby the whole country south of the Ohio 
and Alleghany, to which the Six Nations had any claim, was 
transferred to the British. One deed, for a part of this land, 
was made on' the 3d of November to William Trent, attorney 
for twenty-two traders, whose goods had been destroyed by 
the Indians in 1763. The tract conveyed by this was, be- 
tween the Kenhawa and Monongahela, and was by the tra- 
ders named Indiana. Two days afterward, a deed for the 
remaining western lands was made to the King, and the price 
agreed on paid down.f These deeds were made upon the 
express agreement, that no claim should ever be based 
upon previous treaties, those of Lancaster, Logstown, &c. ; 
and they were signed by the chiefs of the Six Nations, for 

* For an account of this long-lost treaty see Plain Facts, pp. 65 — 104, or 
Butler's Kentucky. 2d Edition, pp. 472 — 488. 

t There weie also given two deeds, of lands in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania, one to Croghan, and the other to the proprietaries of that colony. 
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themselves, their allies and dependents, the Shawanese, Del- 
awares, Mingoes of Ohio, and others ; but the Shawanese 
and Delaware deputies present did not sign them. 

Such was the treaty of Stanwix, whereon rests the title 
by purchase to Kentucky, western Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania. It was a better foundation, perhaps, than that given 
by previous treaties, but was essentially worthless ; for the 
lands conveyed were not occupied or hunted on by those 
conveying them. In truth, we cannot doubt that this im- 
mense grant was obtained by the influence of Sir William 
Johnson, in order that the new colony, of which he was to 
be governor, might be founded there. The fact, that such 
an extent of country was ceded voluntarily, — not after a war, 
not by hard persuasion, but at once and willingly, — satisfies 
us that the whole affair had been previously settled with the 
New York savages, and that the Ohio Indians had no voice 
in the matter. 

But the grant was made. The white man could now quiet 
his conscience when driving the native from his forest home, 
and feel sure that an army would back his pretensions. A 
new company was at once organized in Virginia, called the 
" Mississippi Company," and a petition sent to the King for 
two millions and a half of acres in the West. Among the 
signers of this were Francis Lightfoot Lee, Richard Henry 
Lee, George Washington, and Arthur Lee. The gentleman 
last named was the agent for the petitioners in England. This 
application was referred to the Board of Trade on the 9th of 
March, 1769, and after that we hear nothing of it.* 

Meantime more than one bold man had ventured for a 
little while into the beautiful valleys of Kentucky, and, on the 
1st of May, 1769, there was one going forth from his 
" peaceable habitation on the Yadkin river in North Carolina," 
whose name has since gone far and wide over this little planet 
of ours, he having become the type of his class. This was 
Daniel Boone. He crossed the mountains, and spent that 
summer and the next winter in the West, f But, while he 
was rejoicing in the abundance of buffalo, deer, and turkeys 
among the cane-brakes, longer heads were meditating still 
that new colony, the plan of which had been lying in silence 

* Plain Facts, p. 69. — Butler's Kentucky, p. 475. 
f Boone's Narrative, which may be found in Carev's Museum, Vol. II. 
p. 324. 
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for two years and more. The Board of Trade was again called 
on to report upon the application, and Lord Hillsborough, 
the President, reported against it. This called out Frank- 
lin's celebrated " Ohio Settlement," a paper written with so 
much ability, that the King's Council put by the official re- 
port, and granted the petition, a step which mortified the 
noble lord so much that he resigned his official station.* 
The petition now needed only the royal sanction, which was 
not given until August 14th, 1772 ; but in 1770, the Ohio 
Company was merged in Walpole's, and, the claims of the 
soldiers of 1756 being acknowledged both by the new Com- 
pany and by government, all claims were quieted. Nothing 
was ever done, however, under the grant to Walpole, the 
Revolution soon coming upon America, f After the Revo- 
lution, Mr. Walpole and his associates petitioned Congress 
respecting their lands, called by them " Vandalia," but could 
get no help from that body. What was finally done by Vir- 
ginia with the claims of this and other companies, we do not 
find written, but presume their lands were all looked on as 
forfeited. 

During the years in which Franklin, Pownall, and their 
friends, were trying to get the great western land company 
into operation, actual settlers were crossing the mountains all 
too rapidly ; for the Ohio Indians " viewed the settlements 
with an uneasy and jealous eye," and did "not scruple to say, 
that they must be compensated for their right, if people settled 
thereon notwithstanding the cession by the Six Nations." f 
It has been said, also, that Lord Dunmore, then governor of 
Virginia, authorized surveys and settlements on the western 
lands, notwithstanding the proclamation of 1763 ; but Mr. 
Sparks gives us a letter from him, in which this is expressly 
denied. § However, surveyors did go down even to the Falls 
of the Ohio, and the whole region south of the Ohio was fill- 
ing with white men. The futility of the Fort Stanwix treaty, 
and the ignorance or contempt of it by the fierce Shawanese, 
are well seen in the meeting between them and Bullitt, one 
of the early emigrants, in 1773. || Bullitt, on his way down 

* Sparks's Franklin, Vol. IV. p. 302. 

t Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. p 483, el scq. — Plain Facts, p. 149. 

t Washington's " Journal to the West, in 1770." Sparks's Washington, 

Vol. rr. p. 531. 

§ [bid., p. 378. 

|| Butler's Kentucky, p. 30. 
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the Ohio, stopped, and singly sought the savages at one of 
their towns. He then told them of his proposed settlement, 
and his wish to live at peace with them; and said, that, as they 
had received nothing under the treaty of 1768, it was in- 
tended to make them presents the next year. The Indians 
considered the talk of the Long Knife, and the next day 
agreed to his proposed settlement, provided he did not dis- 
turb them in their hunting south of the Ohio ; a provision 
wholly inconsistent with the Stanwix deed. 

Among the foremost speculators in western lands at that 
time was George Washington. He had always regarded the 
proclamation of 1763 as a mere temporary expedient to quiet 
the savages, and, being better acquainted with the value of 
western lands than most of those who could command means, 
he early began to buy beyond the mountains. His agent in 
selecting lands was Crawford, afterwards burnt by the Ohio 
Indians. In September, 1767, we find Washington writing 
to Crawford on this subject, and looking forward to the occu- 
pation of the western territory ; and in 1773, being entitled, 
under the King's proclamation of 1763,, (which gave a bounty 
to officers and soldiers who had served in the old French 
war,) to ten thousand acres of land, he became deeply inter- 
ested in the country beyond the mountains, and had some 
correspondence respecting the importation of settlers from 
Europe. Indeed, had not the Revolutionary war been just 
then on the eve of breaking out, Washington would in all 
probability have become the leading settler of the West, and 
all our history been changed.* 

But though that Revolution retained him east of the moun- 
tains, it did not come quick enough to prevent such prepara- 
tions for strong settlements in the West, while yet nominally 
British, as secured a population there when America cast off 
her allegiance. And here again we see the adaptation that 
exists in human affairs ; for, had there been no western settle- 
ments when the war began in earnest, the power of Britain 
operating from Canada, in connexion with the whole body 
of Indians, must have changed, and might have materially 
changed, the event of that strife. No human being knows 
how far the struggles of Boone, Logan, and their companions, 
together with the genius of Clark, affected the issue of the 

* Sparks's Washington, Vol. II. pp. 346—387. 
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Revolution ; but it is clear, that their influence on it was not 
slight. 

And these frontier men, during the years from 1769 to 
1774, were quietly passing into the rich valleys of Kentucky, 
and scouring her woods for game. The Indians saw " the 
pen," in which, as Teedyuscung said, they were crowded, 
growing more and more narrow. Their hunting-grounds were 
the hunting-grounds of the whites, and even their homes were 
scarce sacred from the European's claims. Settlers were 
swarming upon the Wabash.* Nor was this all ; for, as the 
emigrants became stronger, they became bolder, and the red 
men were insulted by them. And so wrong followed wrong. 
The savages stole the horses of the settlers, and the settlers 
took vengeance as they could. A white family was mur-> 
dered, and their fellow-whites fell upon the nearest native 
town, and destroyed it, careless if its indwellers were guilty 
or innocent. These things were known, and the savages 
became jealous and angry. Parties collected, and war was 
threatened. The whites kept even pace with their foes in 
hatred, and far outdid them in treachery. The well-known 
murders on the Ohio, near Yellow and Captina creeks, took 
place. Logan's family was destroyed, and this old friend of the 
whites was made their deadly foe. Next fell the traders who 
were among the Indians, and the revenge wreaked upon them 
spoke of long-smothered and now desperate passion. One, 
who was killed near the town of White Eyes, the peace-chief 
of the Muskingum Delawares, was cut in pieces, and his re- 
mains hung upon the bushes. The Delaware went out, 
collected, and buried them ; but the next day they were dis*- 
interred, and scattered far and wide. White Eyes, how- 
ever, again collected them, and in a secret place gave them 
burial. 

War was now fully declared ; and the Senecas, led on by 
Logan, with the Shawanese, headed by Comstock, poured 
down upon the settlements of western Virginia, with all the 
ferocity of wild men whose passions were fully up, and who 
felt their cause to be a just one. For a few months the contest 
was most bloody. But the Virginians were now compara- 
tively at home in the West ; and troops were soon mustered 
and led to the Kenhawa. At the mouth of this river, in Oc- 
tober, 1774, was fought the well-known battle of Point Pleas- 

* See Gage's Proclamation, April 8th, 1772, in Land Laws, Appendix. 
VOL. XLIX. NO. 104. 15 
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ant, described by every writer on Western history, and even 
given at some length by Mr. Stone in his " Life of Brant" ; 
in consideration of which we omit all details of it, and also of 
the march by Lord Dunmore and General Lewis, through 
Ohio, upon the Scioto towns. There was held the treaty, 
at which Logan's famous speech was made ; and there Corn- 
stock, one of the most fearless and masterly red men of whom 
we have any record, submitted to the power of the whites. 

This war of 1774, known sometimes as Logan's war, some- 
times as Dunmore's, was the last conflict of the British with 
the Western Indians ; for, even while Dunmore was march- 
ing into the western country, he was doubting the stability 
of the British power in America, and probably hastened on 
a peace with the savages because he saw the necessity of a 
quick return to the seacoast. The peace made by him, how- 
ever, did not prevent the Shawanese of the Miami valley 
from waging war upon the Kentucky settlers. In truth, from 
the spring of 1774 to the peace of Wayne in August, 1795, 
there was not any cessation in the warfare between the whites 
and the Indians. Lord Dunmore, it is true, states his treaty 
with the Shawanese to have contained an agreement on their 
part not to hunt south of the Ohio ; but, unluckily, this 
was made in the valley of the Scioto and not that of the 
Miami, where dwelt no small part of the nation.* We have 
not followed, and do not care to follow, the first wander- 
ers in Kentucky through their perils and adventures, though 
there is much of interest in them. The first house built by 
the white man in that region was not erected until two months 
after the battle of Lexington ; f and, as we do not propose to 
carry this sketch beyond the opening of the Revolution, the 
settlement of the lands south of the Ohio does not now 
come within our reach. But, some time before Dunmore's 
war, there had been a settlement made north of the Ohio, 
which we cannot omit to speak of, though so isolated was it 
in its purposes and character, that we have thus far said noth- 
ing of it. 

Our readers will remember the bold and calm Moravian, 
Christian Frederick Post, who journeyed to the Big Beaver 

* See as to Dunmore's war, Doddridge, Heckewelder's Narrative, But- 
ler's Kentucky, Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, Virginia Gazette, 1775, re- 
ferred to by Butler. 

t Butler's Kentucky, p. 28. 
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Creek in 1758, and won the Delawares to peace. This 
same man, in 1761, thinking the true faith might be planted 
among those western tribes, journeyed out to the Muskingum, 
and, upon the banks of that stream, about a mile from Beaver's 
Town, built himself a house.* The next season, that is, in 
the spring of 1762, he again crossed the . mountains in com- 
pany with the well-known Heckewelder, who went out as his 
assistant. The Indians having consented to his living among 
them, and teaching their children to read and write, Post 
prepared to clear a few acres whereon to raise corn. The 
chiefs hearing of this called him to them, and said they feared 
he had changed his mind, for, instead of teaching their chil- 
dren, he was clearing land ; which if he did, others might do, 
and then a fort be built to protect them, and then the land 
claimed, and they be driven off, as had always, they said, 
been the case. Post replied, that a teacher must live, and, 
as he did not wish to be a burden on them, he proposed to 
raise his own food. This reply the Indians considered, and 
told him, that, as he claimed to be a minister of God, just as. 
the French priests did, and as these latter looked fat and 
comely though they did not raise corn, it was probable that 
the Great Spirit would take care of him as he did of them, if 
he wished him to be his minister ; so they could only give 
him a garden spot. This Captain Pipe stepped off for him, 
and with this he had to shift as well as he could. 

These proceedings were in 1762, and while they show 
the perfect perception which the Indians had of their dan- 
gers, and of the English tactics, explain most clearly the 
causes of the next year's war. 

Post continued to till his little garden spot and teach his 
Indian disciples through the summer of 1762, and in the 
autumn accompanied King Beaver to Lancaster, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where a fruitless treaty was concluded with the whites. 
Returning from this treaty in October, he met Heckewelder, 
who had been warned by his red friends to leave the country 
before war came, and was forced back upon the settle- 
ments. 

From this time until the autumn of 1767, no Moravians 
visited the West. Then, and in the following spring, Zeis- 
berger went to the Alleghany, and there established a mission, 
against the will, however, of the greater part of the savages, 

* Heckewelder's Narrative, p. 59. 
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who saw nothing but evil in the white man's eye.* The 
fruits would not ripen, the deer would not stay, they said, 
where the white man came. But Zeisberger's was a fearless 
soul, and he worked on, despite threats and plots against 
his, life ; and not only held his place, but even converted 
some of the leading Indians. Among these was one who had 
come from the Big Beaver, for the purpose of refuting the Mo- 
ravians ; and, this man being influential, the missionaries were in 
1770 invited to come to the Big Beaver, whither they went in 
April of that year, settling about twenty miles from its mouth. 
Nor did the kindness of the Indians stop here. The Delawares 
of the Muskingum, remembering perhaps what Post had done 
among them ten years before, invited the Christian Indians of 
Pennsylvania to come and live on their river ; and, in this in- 
vitation the Wyandots joined. The proposition was long 
considered, and at last agreed to ; and, on the 3d of May, 
1772, Zeisberger, with twenty-seven of his native disciples, 
founded Shoenbrun, upon the Muskingum, — the first true 
Christian settlement made within the present State of Ohio, 
and the beginning of that which was destroyed by the frontier 
men ten years afterward, in so cruel and cowardly a manner. 
To this settlement, in the course of the next year, the 
Christian Indians of the Susquehannah, and those of the Big 
Beaver, removed. Though endangered by the war of 1774, 
it was not injured, and, when our Revolution began, was the 
only point beyond Pittsburg where the English were dwelling 
and laboring. 

And here we must close this meagre and dim outline of 
the history of the Ohio valley. We have attempted little 
else than a sketch of those events which were connected with 
that valley, because of Louisiana and Canada we have his- 
tories and annals, but of the course of things in the Ohio 
country, no continuous record whatever. Let us now, for 
a moment, look back and glance at the events already 
spoken of. 

From 1670 to 1750, the French were silently founding 
their towns in the West, unsuspected and unopposed by the 
natives. A few English traders were straying into the coun- 
try, and the Indian tribes heard of proposals to settle their 
lands, on the part of the British ; while the Iroquois, claim- 

* Heckewelder's Narrative, p. 98. 
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ing the whole Ohio valley, but occupying only a very small 
part of it, had, previous to the year 1750, been by degrees 
becoming familiarized to the idea of selling those claimed 
lands to the white men, to whom, by the treaty of 1744, they 
did actually sell some of them. About 1750, the Indians 
found their homes about to be invaded by both English and 
French. Hoping to prevent the evils apprehended, they 
first (1752) called on the English to keep out the French, 
and then were persuaded to join the French (1755). The 
war followed (1756). The French were driven out (1758) ; 
and the English built forts in the Indian country to defend 
them from the return of their late allies (1760). By 1762, 
settlers began to annoy and alarm the natives, who feared the 
English wanted rather to have their lands, than to defend 
them ; and they made a gigantic effort to free themselves from 
their oppressors (1763). They were conquered (1764), 
and more English were put among them, though their 
lands were guarantied to them (1765). In a few years 
those lands were once more invaded, and another war 
threatened (1766, 1767). Then the hunting-grounds of the 
Shawanese, Delawares, and Miamis were bought of the Iro- 
quois (1768), and whites began to flock into them, against 
the protests of the occupants (1770, &c). These whites 
injured the savages (1773). Once again war came (1774), 
and once again the savages were conquered (1774). There 
we leave the parties ; the Indians overcome, but full of hate, 
and jealousy, and a determination to defend their rights ; the 
Europeans claiming that beautiful country under fraudulent 
and void deeds, and holding it by the right of might. 

Against the French the English had no claim, save as de- 
fenders of the Indians under the old deed of the Six Nations. 
Against the Indians they had no claim at all. The simple 
truth with respect to the British possessions in the West, in 
1775, was this ; that Britain had conquered France, and had 
conquered the Indians, and had, to what territory she occu- 
pied, the right of conquest, and no other. 



